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How Strikes Affect Politics. 
[Ft rH te publican party beware of the effects of the 
str 


coal ike in the congressional canvass of 1902 
Strikes have an ugly habit of registering themselves in 
national politics, and they hit the party which is in power 
at the time This has been the ¢ yperience ol the United 
States in all the great labor conflicts 

Che first of these took place in 1877 That was the 
vear of the great railroad strik throughout the East 
and middle West, in which there was rioting in Pittsburg 
Chicago, and many other places Haves was then Presi 
dent, and the Republicans were the dominant party. In 
the congressional election of 1878, the first important 
canvass which came after the strike, the Republicans 
were beaten 

In the strike on the Gould system of railroads, in 
1886, which lasted many weeks, and which was under 


the direction of Martin Irons, great destruction of prop 
including St. Louis and 


Phat 


erty took place, and any cities, 
during Cleve- 
the 


congressional 


Kansas City, terrorized was 
first term. Consequently it 
who were hit then. In the 
that year the Republicans did not carry Congress 


they reduced the 


were 
land’s was Democrats 
election of 
but 
Democratic majority” to comparatively 
small figures. the afterward 
that the strike of 1886 had something to do with Cleve- 
land’s defeat for re-election in 1888. 

rhe experience of 1892 is near enough to be remem- 


Some of Democrats said 


bered by every voter. The Homestead strike of that 
year, affecting the Carnegie steel works, figured with 


decided prominence in the campaign which began just 
as the strike was ending. Cleveland was then running 
the third time and for his second term, and his opponent 
Harrison, who 
assigned by 


was President seeking re-election. 
Several things the 
the canvass was over for Cleveland’s brilliant victory in 
1892, in which he gained a majority of 132 votes in the 
rhe McKinley tariff of 1890 
The Sherman silver law of the same year 
was another. The Republicans themselves, however, lay 
the blame of their defeat to the Homestead strike. 
When the coal-miners first and the employés of the 


was 


were Democrats after 


electoral college. was one 


of these causes. 


Pullman company afterward began their strike in the 
early half of 1894, in Cleveland’s second term, the po- 
litical horizon suddenly darkened for the Democrats, 
who controlled (Congress as well as the Presidency The 


fate of the Republicans in the strike of 1892 was cited 
in 1894 as an omen of the things which were to come 
to the Democrats when the people went to the polls. 
Nor did the omens fail. The Republicans won Congress 
in 1894 by the most sweeping victory which any party 
ever gained in a contest for the national legislature. 

In 1902 it is the Republicans who are in power during 
the year of a great labor conflict. Senator Scott, of 
West Virginia, a stalwart Repuvlican, says that the strike 
may cost his party three congressmen in his State and 
several in Pennsylvania. With the drift, as it is, against 
the Republicans for other causes, the outlook for the 
dominant party is far from being rosy. The coal-miners’ 
lock-out may register itself in politics in November with 
a decisiveness which may surprise the country and con- 
found the Republican party. 

* & 


Railroads a Great Factor in Prosperity. 


HERE IS not in the United States a more competent, 
able, and eloquent discourser on railroad matters 
than Mr. George H. Daniels, general passenger agent of 
the New York Central, whose utterances on any phase 
of the subject are always, as they should be, listened to 
by the public with interest and respect. In his recent 
address before the Chautauqua Assembly, at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., on “American Railroads and Our Com- 
mercial Development,”’ Mr. Daniels convincingly upheld 
the proposition that “transportation underlies material 


prosperity in every department of commerce.” Mr. 
Daniels maintained that “those states and nations are 
rich and powerful whose transportation facilities are 


best and most extended,” and that “the dying nations 
are those with little or no transportation facilities.” 
Mr. Daniels spoke of the extensive railway mileage 
and the highly-advanced transportation methods of the 
United States, and attributed to these in a large degree 
the wonderful progress and prosperity of the country. 
He found in the example set by the railroads of doing 
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things well and quickly a great stimulus to the intro- 
duction of our products of every kind into foreign coun 
tries He dwelt on the increasing demand for American 
goods in other lands, and showed how greatly this was 
dependent on this nation’s facilities for cheap and rapid 
carriage of commodities He also indicated the profound 
ind favorable effect on the internal de velopment ot the 
Union of the increase of our railway mileage from 9,000 
n 1851 to more than 200,000 in 1902 Railroad facilities 
he declared, had been the making of the States of Kansas 
Nebraska, Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Mon 
tana Colorado California Wregon and Washington 
Without the iron roadways the rich mineral and agri ul 
tural resources of these commonwealths which have 
added hundreds of millions to the wealth of the re public, 


could not have been adequately exploited, and they 


would to-day ‘‘still be the homes of savages 

Mr. Daniels does not much overestimate the benefits 
which the railroads have conferred on this country 
Their service, in view of the strenuous competition now 


on for the world’s markets, is growing yearly more valu- 


able to the people and they will prove a tremendous 
factor for good in the future efforts to enhance the pro- 
ductiveness and growth of this country 
Che remarkable and instructive address of Mr. Daniels 
we take pleasure in printing in full in this issue 
. «a 
Possibilities of Agriculture. 
HE POPULAR lecturer of the day who sometimes 
discourses on “acres of diamonds” might well use 
that term as a text for a lecture on the enormous fortunes 


and vegetable culture. 
the latest 
there is more money to be extracted from 


berry 
attested by 


made in modern times in fruit 
It is a demonstrable fact 
reports, that 
the ground on our farm and garden patches than in our 


census 


mineral belts of gold and silver 
that promise great dividends promise nothing in compari 


Financial prospectuses 


son with the dividends from the planting of a single seed, 
ind the that 
very owner of a acres can make for himself. The 
total value of the wheat produced in this country in 1900 
$323. 000.000 corn $751,000,000, 


this is sort of speculation or investment 


few 
was over and of over 
whereas our gold product in the same period was a little 
over $79,000,000 and our silver about $74,000,000. 

But 
the total of our agricultural products each year, it is a 
demonstrable fact that this volume of products might 


large and inipressive as are the figures showing 


be increased from fifty to a hundred fold were the same 


amount of ingenuity, skill, energy, and business acumen 


applied to the farming industry that is applied to rail- 
roading, manufacturing, and other lines of human thought 
and endeavor By an anomaly not easy of explanation 
the farmer’s vocation, on which the world must now and 
always depend more than upon any other, the chief 
source of our national wealth and prosperity, is in the rear 
of all other great human industries so far as application 
of scientific principles and the best results of modern 
study and research are concerned. Methods or systems 
of procedure which in a modern counting-room or in any 
learned profession would be regarded as antiquated, 
wasteful, and fatal to success, are still followed in the 
business of farming with the natural result of bringing 
that occupation into undeserved disrepute as yielding 
less profit for a given amount of work than almost any 
other. 

Nothing is more common than the complaint even 
among the most fertile and productive farming districts 
of the country that the business is uncertain, that the 
money returns are small in proportion to the labor ex- 
pended, and that farming life, on the whole, is dull and 
unpromising. It is certain that no class groan so much 
and so loudly about taxes, and oppose schemes for public 
improvement on that ground alone, as the farmers. This 
is illustrated by the bitter opposition usually offered by 
representatives of the farming interests to plans for 
highway improvement involving at the outset a slight 
increase in local taxes. Opposition based solely on such 
unwise and short-sighted considerations has for years 
kept New York State from the general adoption of a 
well-planned and wide-reaching scheme of road improve- 
ment. 

As to what the soil may be made to produce under 
the most enlightened, progressive, and scientific methods, 
we have some interesting facts and figures presented in 
the work “ Fields, Factories, and Workshops,” by Prince 
Krapotkin, the Russian economist. The statements in 
this work are based chiefly on the results of intensive 
agriculture in parts of France, Italy, and Belgium, and 
the islands of the English Channel. It is shown, for ex- 
ample, that under these methods the soil of Belgium 
supplies with home-grown food no less than 490 inhabitants 
per square mile, with a large overplus for export, not less 
than $5,000,000 worth of agricultural produce being sent 
to Great Britain every year. At this rate of production 
New York State alone would supply food for over 23,- 
000,000 people and have a large surplus for export, and 
from the soil of Texas sufficient could be produced to sus- 
tain a population nearly double that of the United States. 

Numerous instances are cited in this volume where 
eighteen tons of hay have been gathered from a single 
acre, and others where the same area has been made to 
yield from 1,500 to 2,000 bushels of potatoes, these crops 
being from six to ten times as large as the average yield 
of American farms. Still more astonishing are the results 
attained under glass-house culture, so extensively followed 
in Belgiura and the Isle of Jersey, one crop succeeding 
another there the year around. By this method one area 
of thirteen acres in Jersey is cited where the money returns 
obtained in a year were declared to be equivalent to what 
an ordinary farmer would obtain from 1,300 acres of land. 
Cultivation under glass, of course, involves a considerable 


extra expense for construction and maintenance, but 
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Krapotkin shows that this expense is not so great as 


many suppose, and that,in the end, market gardening by 


this method 
It is demonstrated that by the careful selection of seeds, 


may be made enormously profitable 


scientific tillage and fertilization one acre of land might 
be made to yield under open-air culture the amount 
now generally produced from eight or ten acres. It is 
contended, in brief, that the resources of the soil, even 
under the best methods, are vet only imperfectly under 


that the 
beyond anything we are 
land, and 


stood and developed ; possibilities in this direc 
able to concelve 


the 


tion are now 


faking the powers of man, the forces of 


nature, such as they are at the present day, and Krapot- 
kin argues that from two to three inhabitants to each 
cultivable acre might be comfortably and abundantly 


provided with food We hardly need say that on farm 


land generally in this country and elsewhere it usually 
requires from fifty to one hundred acres to afford a family 
of two or three a comfortable living 

We have cited facts 


where they are amply verified simply to show some of the 


these from Krapotkin’s work, 


results which may be expected when agriculture is pur- 


We 


distant when such methods 


sued according to intelligent and scientific methods 
that 
will be generally applied in American farming, to the end 
of adding alth and to 
the happiness, contentment and prosperity of our farm- 


believe the time is not 


immeasurably to our national w 
Ing population, constituting, as they do, the backbone 
of the nation 

a 


The Plain Truth. 


‘THE SUGGESTION that the farmers of the country 

combine in a sort of trust or national co-operative 
exchange, with a capital of $50,000,000, to buy, sell, and 
deal in grain, provision, live stock, and produce, build 
elevators, and do a banking business, shows how strong 
a hold the trust idea has taken on the public mind It 
will be an carried out, and 


interesting experiment, 1 


everybody will hope that the scheme will be of value 
to the farmers who undertake it For, as that observant 
journalist, James H. Potts, of the Troy 


“Whatever helps the farmer helps the country in the 


Ti mes, 


says, 


long run.” a 


|! IS about time that some of our public men began to 

the intelligent 
standpoint than has usually been accorded to it. No one 
has ever questioned the independence and courage of 


discuss trust question from a more 


Governor Odell, and his career as Governor shows that 
while he makes up his mind slowly he keeps his word and 
fulfills The pertinacity with which he 
overcaniik in and out of his party, in his 
effort to equalize the levying of taxes, to relieve the bur- 
dens of the masses and to place a proper proportion of 


his obligations. 
ill obsta’ les, 


them on corporations, and his equally active and success- 
ful campaign in behalf of closer economies in the State 
administration, indicate the character of the man better 
than anything else could do. It is not surprising that 
at a grangers’ picnic, at the 

discussed the question of 


in his recent forceful speech 
Thousand Park, he 
corporate combinations from an intelligent standpoint. 
While conceding to corporations all their legal rights, and 
while urging fair play for combinations which “have for 
their subject a fair return, without injury to the great 
mass of people who make up our commonwealth,” he 
declared that they should not be permitted “to monopo- 
lize certain products or oppress those who are dependent 
upon them for the necessities of life.’”” There is a heap of 
common sense and philosophy, also, in this sententious 
utterance of the Governor, which may well be commended 
to the horde of spellbinders who are perpetually deliver- 
ing their diatribes against every party, corporation, or 
individual who “Nor is it right that 
envy, malice, and discontent should actuate us in our 
duties of citizenship, because contentment and happiness 
are the necessary adjuncts of a faithful people.” 


Islands 


achieves 


success: 


- 

|" IS always to be regretted, when a public official is 

striving to do his plain duty, that he should unneces- 
sarily be interfered with from any quarter. One of the 
most serious needs of every section of this city is an 
adequate system of street signs. The great lack of the 
latter in the metropolis has for years excited the disgust 
of its own citizens and the contempt of outsiders. Awake 
to this condition, President Cantor, of the Borough of 
Manhattan, has been making determined efforts to rem- 
edy it. Lately he awarded a contract for the erection of 
street signs of a certain design at the corners of the prin- 
cipal streets in his borough. Now the Municipal Art 
Society, objecting to this particular device, is moving to 
have the contract declared void. The society favors a 
different design—one which is declared by good judges 
to be inferior to the one approved by Mr. Cantor. Why, 
if the one contracted for will answer the purpose, any set 
of men should quibble over designs and endeavor to delay 
a much-needed improvement, is what puzzles the exasper- 
ated public. The street signs are wanted badly and at 
once, and we hope that Comptroller Grout, in whose power 
it lies to confirm or to throw out the contract, will heed 
the voice of the people rather than that of a coterie of 
finical artists. The attempt to block President Cantor 
in this matter is of a piece with the protests in some re- 
spectable quarters against the suspension of Edward 
F. Croker, chief of the fire department. Croker, who is a 
nephew of the ’squire of Wantage and a dyed-in-the-wool 
Tammanyite, has been relieved from duty by Fire,Com- 
missioner Sturgis, whose action is to be commended. 
If he ean find grounds for ousting all the Tammany 
gang, decent citizens will rejoice. The fusionist move- 
ment for good government can never be completely 
fruitful so long as the hand of Tammany is still thrust into 
municipal affairs. 
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REOPIE 


N! ) ONE of the many colonial contingents of the British 


army in South Africa during the recent Boer war 


acquitted themselves more 


creditably than the regi 
ments of the Canadian 

’ N volunteers They were in 
\ the field early in the con 
test and remained to the 
close, distinguishing them 
selves on many hard 
fought fields Among in 
dividual Canadians who 

“4 have come in tor special 
mention because of gal 

lant deeds is Lieutenant 














Bruee ( arruthers ot the 

LIEUTENANT BRUCE CARRUTHERS, Second Canadian Mounted 

\ Canadian volunteer in South Africa Rifles. This company left 
whe as received signal honors 


Halifax for South Africa 
1902, and on their arrival were immediately 
the front, and it was in the encounter with 
Hart’s River that Carruthers distin 
During the engagement he 


in January 
rushed t« 


Delarey’s forces at 


guished himself with six- 
teen of his men, became separated from his regiment 
instantly force of 
hundred sur- 
render, Carruthers said that “ Canadians never surrender,” 
and then he and his men prepared to die, for that 


what overwhelming 


and was almost surrounded by a 


over three Boers. Upon being asked to 
was 
against such an force 
held off the until 
ruthers and three wounded men only were left 
then he 


n his cable to the war 


resistance 
They Lieutenant Car- 
the others 


was rushed and overpowered, 


meant Soers 


and 
Kitchener, 


being dead, 
Lord office, went out 
of his way to describe this incident and added that “ few 


instances of greater valor occurred during the war in 
South Africa.”” Lieutenant Carruthers resides in Kings- 
ton, Ontario 
a 
HE DEMANDS of official etiquette in a court like that 
of England are so many,so varied and exacting, that 
it is not surprising to learn that even King Edward him- 
self, schooled as he is by life-long training and exercise 
caught napping. 
Such a slip on the part of the King is said to have occurred 
recently on the occasion of a royal reception. When 
his Majesty made the rounds of the select circle he passed 
close to the Duke of Somerset 
Either the King did not see him or he 
occupied. However it was, the King, without acknowl- 
edging the obeisance, beckoned to some 
directly behind the duke and asked him to come to the 


in these things, should occasionally be 


who made a careful obei- 
sance. was pre- 


one almost 


private royal supper. The person addressed happened 
to be nobody, as regards rank, so the Duke of Somerset, 
who is the fifteenth duke of that name, the title dating 
from 1546, was very wroth, and went home and wrote a 
letter, saying he regretted his sovereign saw fit to dis- 
regard him so publicly. 
the letter, saying it was all a mistake and would not occur 
again, and then the incident, so far as the public knows, 
was ended. The affair is an illustration of now important 
is a matter of etiquette where royalty is concerned. 
os 
LTHOUGH THE recall of the present Chinese ministe1 
at Washington, the vivacious and outspoken, but 
much esteemed, Wu Ting 
Fang. has caused no lit- 
tle regret throughout the 
United States, his succes- 


The King’s secretary answered 





sor bids fair to be fully as 
acceptable to our govern- 
ment The 
newly appointed diplomat 
Sir Liang-Chen-Tung was 
prior to his promotion 
secretary of the Chinese 
embassy to the coronation 
of King Edward. He was 
educated in this country, 
being a graduate of Yale 
University, and is well in 
formed \ineri- 
can institutions and con- 
He is about forty 
years of age and is a dig- 


and 


people. 


regarding 


ditions. 














nified, honest and able 
SIR LIANG-CHEN-TUNG, man. Sir Liang was for- 
Newly appointed Chinese minister merly connected with 


to the United States. “a 8 
the Chinese legation at 


served on special missions 
He obtained his knighthood 
as a reward for his services as secretary of the special 
which went to London to attend Queen Vic- 
toria’s jubilee. He is a man of progressive ideas, and 
it is likely that the cordial relations now existing between 
the United States and China will be emphasized during 
his term as minister. The fact that his appointment 
pleases the Americans resident in Peking, is an assurance 
of his suitability for his new position. Before assuming 
his office at Washington, Sir Liang will make a visit to 
China, so that Minister Wu will remain at his post for 
four to six months longer. 


Washington, and he has 
to Europe and elsewhere. 


mission 


_ 

HE BOAST of the Briton that life in his country is 
conducted so rationally that public and business men 
retain their vigor and working capacity until they are very 
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old, may easily be matched in other lands. The long and 
active lives of Gladstone, Montefiore, and many leading 
Englishmen besides these, are attributed to serenity of 
mind and a capacity for judiciously relaxing the strain of 
labor But in this respect Englishmen are by no mean 
singular Even in nervous, hurrying America there are 
instances of men whose working power has endured into 
very ripe age Recently at his home near Saratoga, there 


passed away a notable « xam ple of this type of inen Mr 
\lanson Trask, father of the noted banker, Spencer Trask 


made a fortune in trade and retired thirty-five vears ago 


but successfully and profitably managed a large farm there 
ilter, and served as a director in large corporations, until 


his death at the age ol ninety-five Mr. Russell Sage, the 
famous financier of this city, who has just celebrated his 
eighty-seventh birthday, is still deeply immersed in his 
Business The Hon. Martin I. Townsend, of Troy, N. ¥ 

eminent as a lawyer and statesman, is, although a nona 
genarian, practicing his protession with energy and zeal 
United States Senator Pettus. of Alabama, eighty-one 
vears old, aims at re-election in 1903 and is lively and am 
biti Us The se men ind more who might be named are 


anced age, because they have 
the stress of life 
not sapped their vitality with worrying and fretting 


hale and able to toil at an ady 


been strong and serene under and have 


oe 
Reginald Vanderbilt and Miss 
Neilson was formerly announced 
at Newport 


HE ENGAGEMENT of 
Kathleen Gebhard 
recently, by 





cards sent out by Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, mother 
of the young man, and by 
Mrs. Frederick Neilson, 
mother of the prospective 
bride. Reginald Vander 
bilt was a member of the 
graduating class at Yale 


last June, although he has 

















not taken a degre¢ and 
may return next year His 
brother, Alfred G., married 
Miss Elsie French, and he 
has two sisters, Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney and Miss 
Gladys. Reginald recently 
became of age and Miss 
Neilson is twenty On her 
mother’s side she is con 
MISS KATHLEEN NEILSON, nected with an old Balti 
Whose engagement to Reginald more family, the Gebhards 
Vanderbilt ts announced . 


Mrs, 
Frederick Gebhard. The young couple were brought up 
together in Newport and New York. The Neilsons have 
Fifth Lenox, and one in 


Neilson is a sister of 


a house on Avenue, another at 
Newport. 
a 

N‘ ) ONE of the States or colonies making up the new and 

great Australian Commonwealth has attracted more 
attention in the outside 
werld in recent years than 
New Zealand. This atten- 
tion is due, in part, to the 





fact that the island has been 
the scene of some highly 
interesting legislative ex- 
and some 
notable efforts in the way 
of promoting the 


periments also 


mutual 


interests of capital and 
labor. New Zealand has, 
in fact, been represented by 
some enthusiastic writers 
as almost an ideal commu- 
nity in every respect. After 


allowing for exaggerations 
in this line it 
true that the people of New 
Zealand are living under 
better and happier social, 
political, and industrial con- 
ditions than the people of 
any other part of the world 


is doubtless 














HON. RICHARD J. SEDDON, P. C., 


The progressive premier ol New 


Zealand. 


Its public officials and other 
leading men seem to be of an unusual character so fur as 
honesty. efficiency, and faithfulness to public duty are con- 
cerned. A man of this high type is the present premier 
of New Zealand, the Hon. Richard J. Seddon, Mr. Seddon 
is fifty-seven years of age, a mechanical engineer by trade, 
and a Lancashire man by birth. He emigrated from Eng 
land at eighteen and entered the New Zealand Parliament 
at thirty-four. He represented New Zealand at the Vic 

torlan jubilee ceremonies in London some years ago, and 
was also in England during the recent coronation duys 
Mr. Seddon is a plain-spoken man, an ardent imperialist, 
with decided convictions in regard to such matters as the 
trade and tariff relations of the empire. It 
that the colonies are able to supply all the food-stuffs 
which the British empire requires, and that the English 
people ought to take advantage of that fact and learn to 
As to imperial 


is his idea 


be a self-sustaining empire accordingly 
defense, he is strongly opposed to a paid standing army 
for the colonies, but he thinks that there ought to be a 
force ready for any emergency in any part of the empire, 
and that the returned troopers from South Africa would 
form a splendid nucleus for such a force 
4 . 

[' WAS not, perhaps, an unnatural mistake which one 

of the daily papers made the other day when it said 
that among President Roosevelt’s callers at Oyster Bay 
“Father Peter MacQueen.” As Mr. MacQueen is 
a young clergyman the “fathering” 
was, of course, an error. In addition to pastoral work 
during the past few years in Charleston and Somerville, 
suburbs of Boston, Mr. MacQueen has rendered valuable 


was 
Congregationalist 
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and distinguished servics 
WeEEPEKLY and of various 


as a correspondent of Les.ir’s 
(merican papers in China, South 

















Africa, and the Philippines, his letters from these fields 
of activity being always spi nstructive, and entertain- 
ng Just after his call on President Roosevelt Mr 
MacQueen started on an extended trip through the West 
Indies ind will also go to Panama 
- 
TH! RESIGNATION of Justice Horace Gray, of the 
United States Supreme Court, on account of con- 
tinued ill health, has given 
President Roosevelt an 
opportunity to make an 
ideal appointment. Jus- 
tice Gray’s selected sue- 
cessor 1s Chief Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
of the Massachusetts Su- 
preme ( ourt Justice 
Holmes is the only son of 
the late famous poet ol 
SUL Nain and he in- 
herited much of his 
father’s intellectual force a . ee 
JUSTICE OLIVER WENDELL 
and fine personal traits HOLMES, 
The new honor that 


Who is to have a seat in the United 
fulfill the States Supreme Court. 
fond sire’s early prophecy that his baby would grow into 


a man of mark 


awaits him will 


3orn in Boston sixty-one years ago, Jus- 
tice Holmes enjoyed every educational and social advan- 
tage. He served in the Union army during the Civil War, 
was wounded several times, was promoted for gallantry, 
and when mustered out he was a brevet lieutenant-colonel, 
After the war he became noted as a lawyer, legal writer, 
and was eventually raised to the bench of the 
State Supreme Court, on which he has sat for twenty years, 


and scientist 


His opinions have bee n s¢ holarly and able and he has eX- 
Much 


interest is felt in the effect his appointment may have on 


pressed liberal views regarding capital and labor 


the future attitude of the Federal Supreme Court on cer- 
tain important questions. The decisions of that tribunal 
in the 


effective by a 


insular cases and against an income tax were ‘nade 
Should 


Holmes’s views on these subjects differ from those of Justice 


majority of only one Justice 
Gray, reversals of the court’s conclusions would be possible. 
It is asserted, however, that the new justice is in line with 
his predecessor on these matters, and thet his entrance 


into the court will in nowise endanger the decisions re- 


ferred to 
N° ONE among the editors of religious weeklies in 
this country at the present time is better known and 
none is more popular in the fraternity than Major Marshall 
H. Bright, who chief editorial writer on The 
Christian at Work for nearly thirty years. Major Bright 
won his military title as a reward for gallant conduct in 
the Civil War, in which he was a member of the staff of 
General Thomas and saw much hard service in Kentucky 
and As a writer the major is noted for his 
incisive, vigorous style, his broad views, and conservative 
tendencies. His hobbies are bird study and the collection 
of Napoleona. He is a _ brilliant conversationist, a 
capital raconteur, and a great favorite in social circles. 
The major is unmarried and lives at Tarrytown. 
s 
HE ANCIENT and honorable game of chess is one of 
the favorite diversions of Governor Odell, and while 
he is by no means a great expert in the game, he plays 
well enough to make it highly interesting for an opponent. 
a 
HE APPOINTMENT of Cardinal Gotti to succeed the 
late Cardinal Ledochowski as prefect of the Propa- 
ganda at Rome has revived 
the predictions that this 
eminent and illustrious prel- 
ate would be the next 
of the pontifical 


4 


has been 


lennessee, 





occupant 
chair, although the appoint- 
ment mentioned by no 


means confirms these re- 
ports. There is no question 
but that 
fully qualified for the ex- 
alted position of the head 
of the Catholic 
Church, make 
a worthy successor to the 
great and learned Leo XIII 
He is well known 
throughout his church asa 


Cardinal Gotti is 


Roman 


and would 


already 


diplomatist and for his 





knowledge of canonical law 











Cardinal Gotti was born in 
1834, 
dock laborer 
Through the efforts of his 
mother he was enabled to study at a Jesuit college. 
When he was sixteen years old he entered the Cloister of 
St. Anne as a member of the Order of the Carmelites. 
He distinguished himself as a student by his power of 
clear exposition in recitation and the depth of his learning. 
After graduation he taught not only theology, but, by 
his own became an instructor in mathematics 
in the for naval cadets at Many of 
his pupils now command vessels in the Italian navy. In 
1870 he attended the council at the Vatican, and two 
years later became the general procurator of his order. 
In 1892 the Pope sent him as his special agent to Brazil 
for the purpose of reorganizing the church there. He 
spent three years in Brazil, and on his return to Rome 
was created a cardinal, taking for his title church St. 
Maria della Scala, which is the property of the Carmelite 
order. 


CARDINAL GOTTI. 


The son of a dock laborer, who 
may be the next Pope. - 


Genoa in and his 


father was a 


request, 


institute Genoa. 








Have We 


By the Hon. Charles H. Grosvenor, 


ATHENS, ©) Lug Stl 1902 
TH! QUESTION suggested Have we not done enough 
ey iba? , | , re t} iffirmat ‘ yr 
n the nega Le pe ling M | I 
hick . 

If i | ta 
promise that w hic lt rit 
ng, and forms tl t parties 
ha ertainly d gt 

If we | it r the p ed 1 
ioral oblig sent nta leratior rir he 

t done enough tor ¢ i 

In the first place, what | i \W erthre 
Spanish sovereignt n the land and drove the Spanish 
urn wa We put an end to Spanish control Wi 
lifted an intolerable burden from the propert of the 
island in the form of unjust taxatior We dispersed 


the camps of th econcentrado yd permitted — the 
people to go home and pursue their ordinary vocations 
We cleaned out the harbors of Cuba and made a gallant 
and successful battle with vellow fever We established 
local self government wnong the peopl of Cuba and 
in the fullness of time approved of a popular constitu 
tion and placed a republican government in power in 
the island We aided in establishing schools, and talked 


if we did not enforce, the free exercise of religious privi 


lege We gave the right hand of fe llowship to a new 
republi We hoisted her flag and introduced her to 
the nations of the world, and we did much else that was 
of value to Cuba But we have not done enough 

We mad an unfortunate mistake in declaring to all 
the world that we would not annex Cuba, or acquire 
title to the island Chere were reasons for the declara 


tion We did not know the attitude that Europe would 
assume in the matter of this North American uprising 
against Spanish authority We were willing to go to 
war with Spain, but we did not want to whip the whole 
ot Europe, even if we could have done so, which is prob 
ably not a doubtful question A controversy over our 
interference with Cuba, even though we believed it our 
bounden duty, was not desirable Cherefore, as a sug 
gestion that we aid in avoiding complication, and possibly 
with a little vainglorious feeling of generosity, and with 
a sort of patronizing air, we pledged ourselves to that 
which has embarrassed us since 
came to us whether or not we were satisfied with the 
first draft of the Cuban constitution we asserted a de 


gut when the question 


mand upon Cuba, and did it in a peremptory and dicta 
torial manner. We demanded the adoption, as a part 
of their constitution, of the so-called “ Platt amendment,” 
and we said take this, without the Jotting of an ‘‘i”’ or the 
crossing of a“ t,”’ or we will not « pprove your constitution 
It was a bitter dose for our Cuban friends, and the con- 
vention halted in the midst of its labors and sent a strong, 
wise, and patriotic commission to Washington 

That commission conferred with the President: with 
the Secretary of War; and with many of the statesmen 
of Congress and the Cabinet. They met a large number 
of gentlemen at a dinner given by the President, and the 
burden of their argument was this: “If we ratify the 
Platt amendment, and make it a part of our constitu- 
tion, it will cripple our freedom of contract and trade- 
making, and unless the United States will treat us some- 
what differently from the treatment extended to all for- 
eign countries, we shall be harmed by American inter- 
ference.’’ It was admitted on all hands that the Platt 
amendment did circumscribe and limit the freedom of 
action in certain directions of the new republic. No writ- 
ten communications were made between this commission 
and our Government, so far as is publicly known, but 
verbal assurance was given to this Commission that the 
action of Cuba which was required by the United States 
would be met by generous concessions and helpful pro- 
visions of law on the part of the United States. What 
is the evidence of this? Not the declaration of any man 
who heard any promise made—not because such men 
were not plentiful, however, but because such a promise 
would not have been binding upon the United States, 
and probably ought not to have been acted upon by 
the new republic; but that commission returned to Cuba 
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and made an official report to their convention, either 
in writing or orally, in which they stated that they had 























assurances, upon which it was safe to rely, that if they 
would adopt that amendment, trade concessions would 
be made by the United States 

These statements were published far and wide in the 
newspapers of the United States. They were not denied 
by any of the officials of the country, and we stood, by 
our silence, as affirming and acquiescing in these decla- 
rations, and that amendment was ratified. 

Cuba, unless by our fault, will never stand to us as a 
strictly foreign country. Her location so near to us, 
and the facts of our relations to her during the past four 
vears areof such a character that she will never stand to 
us as Germany stands, or as France stands, or as China 
stands. She is struggling for independence under our 
tutelage, and maintains the limitation of her sovereignty 
which we have imposed, and we must compensate her, 
at least, for the restrictions with which she finds herself 
surrounded. So I insist that we are under moral obliga- 
tions to aid Cuba in every way we can, without positive 
detriment to our own people. We owe it to ourselves; 
we owe it to the position we occupy among the nations 
of the world. We have no right now to weigh, as in an 
apothecary’s scales, what we have done and what Cuba 
has done, and strike a balance. The question is, How 
have we treated Cuba and what are her necessities, and 
what can we do for her without injustice to our own 
people? 

We could have granted the little provision of the Cuban 
reciprocity bill as it was introduced in the House, and 
before the trick was played upon it by the Democrats 
and revolting Republicans, and no injury would have 
happened to us, and great benefit would have accrued 
to us. It was a small, unimportant performance. It 
was an assurance of our good faith. It was demanded 
by every principle of justice and honor, and would have 
been approved by ninety-five per cent. of the people of 
the United States. Its effect has been grossly magnified, 
and the plaudits that are being offered throughout the 
country by those who disturbed the peace by their oppo- 
sition, signifies the unimportance to us and the great 
importance to Cuba. From a selfish standpoint alone we 
owe something yet to Cuba. Her import trade would 


mMough for Cuba ? 


M. C., the intimate friend of the late President McKinley. 


amount to one hundred millions of dollars per annum with 
fair treatment on our part to enable her to secure pro 
perity; and with that prosperity ired and promoted by 
us, and practically bestowed by her hundred millio: 
dollars of purchases would be de in the Tinited Stat. 
ind all our people ould be bene 

So, Irom every standpoint, except legal treaty app 


cation. we have not done enou 


of this country will not cease their demands upon Con 
gress until justice is done 

Senator Hanna, one of the wisest en in the United 
States to-day, in Congress vhen this ery question Wa 


under discussion, turning to one of the opponents of the 


Cuban reciprocit\ bill said You will hear of your 
course before the coming ¢ unpaign is oO er,’ Lhe per 
son to whom these remarks were iddressed can testify 
to-day to the accuracy of Senator Hanna’s prophet c 
words 
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A Sure Way to End the Coal Strike. 


‘THE LONG continuance of the big coal-miners’ strike 

in the anthracite region of Pennsylvania, to the detri 
ment of many industries from the scarcity and high price 
of coal, and to the great loss of the mine operators, the 
public and the strikers themselves, has incited a loud eal] 
from many for the arbitration of the difficulty Certainly 
this costly struggle between « ipit il and labor, lasting 


for more than three months yuld speedily have ended, 
or would never have been begun, had a proper spirit of 
conciliation prevailed on both sides That this is so is 
proved by an important recent instance in this city. A strike 
for a nine-hour day and other concessions was threatened 
by the engineers and firemen of the Manhattan Elevated 
Railroad. Had the men gone out that system’s extensive 
facilities for passenger transportation would have been 
suspended, wausing untold inconvenience and hardship to 
hundreds of thousands of busy people. But an attempt 
was made at once to adjust matters and to ward off a 
bitter and damaging contest. Mr. Russell Sage and Mr. 
George Gould, the leading controllers of the railroad, 
manifested a commendable desire to do full justice to 
their employés, and Vice-President Skitt held an amicable 
conference with the grievance committee of the men. 
The result was a friendly compromise, the men carrying 
their demand for a nine-hour day and waiving their other 
claims. This was such a felicitous closing of the incident 
that it is suggested that it would be well if the settlement 
of the coal strike were confided to such sensible, large- 
minded, and conciliatory men as Messrs. Gould and Sage. 


Preacher’s Children 


SAME AS OTHERS. 

THE wife of a prominent divine tried the food cure with 
her little daughter. She says, “I feel sure that our ex- 
perience with Grape-Nuts food would be useful to many 
mothers. Our little daughter, eight years old, was subject 
to bowel trouble which we did not then understand and 
which the doctor’s prescription failed to cure. 

‘We had been using different cereals for breakfast, and 
finally becoming discouraged I said, ‘I will try an experi- 
ment: I will discard all other cereals and use only Grape- 
Nuts for breakfast.’ The three children all like it better 
than anything else,and are so fond of it that I hardly let 
them have all they want. In a short time I could see an 
improvement in the bowel trouble 

“We began using Grape-Nuts five months ago, and 
now not only has the bowel trouble disappeared but the 
child has grown so plump and well—in fact was never 
so fleshy before—that all our friends notice and remark 
about it. We think we have an ideal breakfast, which 
consists of whole wheat bread with butter, Postum Cereal 
Coffee and Grape-Nuts. This is all we care for, and I think 
it would be hard to find many families so invariably 
healthy as is ours.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 



































NEW YORK MEMBERS OF THE UNIFORMED RANK MARCHING IN THE PROCESSION. 
THOUSANDS OF KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS SEEN 








SUPREME CHANCELLOR OGDEN H. FETHERS REVIEWING THE GRAND PARADE. 
IN SAN FRANCISCO AT THE SESSION OF THE SUPREME LODGE, 
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HE CITIZEN of the United States, even though he 
reside in a localit too isolated to share the benefits 

of rural free delivery, has each year one opportunity to 
secure direct return for the monev which he contributes 
is taxes to the support of the national government 
Chis sole chance to secure gratis from Uncle Sam some 
thing tangible and of ippreciable value comes at the time 
of the annual governmental seed distribution, and because 
ery person who owns or rents a plot of ground or even 

1 window ledge sufficient to provide a flower or vegetable 
garden mav share in the bestowal of favors there will 
naturally be exceptional interest in the fact that the 
United States government will this autumn inaugurate 
the largest seed distribution ever undertaken Not only 
vill there be a more lavish distribution of nature ’s hoarded 
treasures, but an improved system of dissemination will 
be introduced whereby the country will be divided into 


six districts and seeds and plants particularly adapted to 
each district will be distributed to the that 
section much earlier in the season than ever before 

Still other 


residents of 
improvements are planned for this year’s 
seed distribution, which, as he retofore, will be conducted 
the the 


instance, will be, as 


For 
usual, a distribution 
there will in 
a limited number of packages of novelties 


direction of members ot 


there 


under 


(‘ongress 
W here as 


of miscellaneous vegetable seeds, addition 


be given out 





that is, seedsof varieties either new or little known and 
of peculiar merit—and matters will be so arranged that 
some of these novelties will find their way into every 
locality in the country 

rhe miscellaneous seeds will be put up five packets 
in a package, and each Senator, Representative, and 
delegate in Congress will have twelve thousand of these 
packages to distribute among his constituents. Each 
(Congressman will also have for distribution five hundred 


packages containing novelties, each package being made 


up of five packets Each bundle of the seeds that rank 


To Get Garden 
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as novelties will be accompanied by a circular describing 


the varieties and giving full instructions as to their culture 


and use Finally, each one of the nation’s lawmakers 
will have at his disposal five hundred packages of flower 
seeds, and these packets are this year being mad up in 
such manner that those Congressmen who represent 
city constituents may if they wish, secure seeds es 
pecially adapted for use in window boxes and small 
dooryards 

rhe figures given do not in all cases indicate accu 


rately the stock of seeds at the disposition of a Congress 
man Many of the members from city districts who have 
little or no use for vegetable seeds effect exchanges with 
Congressmen from the farming districts who have practi 
cally no call for flower seeds, and thus it comes about that 
many a legislator from the rural districts is enabled to give 
out anywhere from twenty-five thousand to fifty thousand 
packages of garden seeds, whereas the city Congressman 
who is an energetic barterer may manage to accumulate 
a stock of several thousand packages of flower seeds and 
thus make happy a proportionately larger number of his 
constituents. Each Senator and Representative will also 
have to his credit thirty bundles of lawn grass seed and 
a goodly collection of strawberry plants and grapevines, 
together with one hundred trees 

The great annual seed distribution is one of the least 
known governmental activities and few persons are aware 
of its magnitude. For conducting this novel enterprise 
Congress annually appropriates the sum of $270,000, and 
the total this year will 
forty million packages, which, it is estimated, will weigh 


distribution amount to about 


more than one thousand tons Jesides the distribution 


by Congressmen great quantities of seeds are sent out 
by the Department of Agriculture to farmers in various 


parts of the country who agree to report as to the degree 
of success which attends their use 


In this connection it may be noted that much more 


seed 





s Free 


this vear’s seed 


This is 


who is now 


likely to follow 
distribution than attended any of its predecessors 
due largely to the fact that Secretary Wilson 
at the head of the Agricultural Department 


larmer and, having given his pers nal attention to the 


satistactory results are 


is & practical 


seed distribution—which he, in reality, regards as a pet 
project he is at last able to guarantee that the seeds sent 
out will grow In former years the contract for the gov 


regard to the 
character or quality of the goods, and the result was that 


ernment’s gifts was let to seedmen without 
many contractors put up in a haphazard manner pac kages 
any the slightest regard 
whether adapted to the localities 
Happily 


affairs will exist no more, for beginning this year the gov 


sort of seed without 
they 


were to be sent 


containing 
as to would be 
to which they this condition of 
ernment will cease dealing with contractors and will make 
purchases through its officials direct from the various 
All purchases will be made 
under the supervision of the government plant and seed 
all will be subjected to a thorough 
test before they are accepted or paid for 

Of late years there has been 


seed markets of the country 


bureau and seeds 
a tremendous growth in 
the number of requests for the government’s seed packets. 
Last the 
the demand 


year Congressmen came nowhere near meeting 
Dut it is hoped that with the big increase in 
Uncle Sam’s seed supply no person will have to be turned 
away Likewise there has been found a remedy for the 
tardiness of former years, when innumerable complaints 
received that the free too late 
Not only is the work of distribution to be started 


earlier this autumn, but the seeds will be packed by in 


have been seeds arrived 


for use 


genious machines, each of which will fill and seal seventy 
envelopes a minute, a capacity equal to that of seven or 


eight of the girls who formerly performed this work. 
Finally, it has been decided that work shall be carried 
on day and night, in order that the task may be still 


further expedited 
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THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF NEWSDEALERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND STATIONERS OF AMERICA. 


GROUP OF THE DISTRIBUTORS OF CONTEMPORANEOUS 


LITERATURE TAKEN AT THEIR TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING, 
NEW YORK ASSOCIATION, ON THE RIGHT. 


HELD RECENTLY IN 
Detroit Photographie Co. 


BROOKLYN.—THOMAS MARTIN, PRESIDENT 





The Plow-boy of the West. 


CROSS far-reaching, level fields 
’Neath early autumn’s sun, 
Changing a stubble of gold to brown, 

The plow-boy’s course is run 


(CHOCOLATE ribbons of earth behind, 
Long miles of toil before ; 

Whistling to rival the morn’s clear 
Of larks that skyward soar ; 


P ANTING in noontide’s fervid heat ; 
Facing the evening breeze 
Every round of his shining share 
Means more than the plow-bey sees. 


call 


BEYOND the greening days to come, 
Beyond the rippling wheat, 
Fair harvests of a world’s delight 
Wait on his sturdy feet 


BREAD and rest and happiness, 
Fond aspirations gained, 
Comforts sweet and treasures dear 
By longing hands attained 


\ LL these, and more, are the wondrous gifts 
f That roll from the shining share 
In ribbons brown where the plow-boy toils 
O’er the reaching acres bare 
Cuarves Moreau HarRGER 


Skill of British Naval Gunners. 


N THE issue of Lestre’s WEEKLY of July 3ist mention 
was made of the wonderfully accurate practice with 
the thirteen-inch guns in the turret of the United States 
It was stated that four shots were 








hattle-ship Kearsarge. 
fired in six minutes at a target one mile away, and that the 














mark was hit three times and giazed at the fourth dis- 
charge. This was declared to be a world’s record for the 
calibre and distance. These statements have called forth 
an interesting letter from Mr. W. R. Shute, of Halifax, 
N+S., who is apparently familiar with matters of this sort. 
Mr. Shute concedes that the Kearsarge’s guns may have 
made a world’s record for thirteen-inchers, but he relates 
some other very: feats of gunnery. Mr 
Shute says: 

“On board the British battle-shin Empress of India, 
five years ago, four rounds were fired from her 13.5-inch 
sixty-eight-ton guns in six wtih a_ projectile 
weighing 1,250 pounds, at 1,400 to 2,200 yards, while the 
ship was steaming at eight knots. Three hits on the target 
were scored. With hydraulic breech mechanism, the 
same calibre guns on the Royal Sovereign fired seven 
rounds in twelve minutes, making six hits on the target, at 
a distance of 2,200 yards, while the ship was steaming at 
eight to ten knots. The twelve-inch fifty-ton guns on the 
British ship J//lustrious, with an interval between two 
rounds of fort y-nine seconds, fired six rounds in one minute 
and forty-seven seconds, and the pair of twelve-inch guns 
in one turret on the same ship fired eight routids in two 
minutes and This, will 
equally quick record.” 

These facts are certainly highly the 
British navy, skewing that its war-ships are well equipped 
The publication of them 


notable naval 


minutes, 


ten seconds vou was an 


see, 
creditable to 
and that its gunners are expert 


should incite our own naval gunners to attain to even 
higher proficiency and skill. 


A Prince Insured for $900,000. 


HERE IS at least one royal personage in Europe who 
has thrown “an anchor to windward,” so to speak, 
It is Prince Henry 
of Prussia, who has a policy of $900,000, which sum is 
payable only in the his being taken off by a 
dynamitard or some other creature of that sort 


For Torpid Liver. 


HorsFrorp’s AcIp 


In view of a possible assassination. 


event ofl 


PHOSPHATE. 
ake it when your complexion is sallow, and you are 
troubled with constipation, malaria and sick headache. 
It stimulates healthy liver activity and improves the 
general health. 
e 2 
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Baby’s Diary. 

A UNIQUE and handsome publication wherein to record 
the important events in baby’s life has just been issued 
Milk Co., 71 Hudson St., New 
away, but is sent on receipt of 


by Borden’s Condensed 
York. It is not 
10 cents 


given 
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TELEPHONE SERVICE is the twentieth-century means of 
communication Rates for residence service in Man- 
hattan from $48 «a year. New York Telephone Co., 15 
Dev Street, 141 West 38th Street, 215 West 125th Street 
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Great Harvests of the Western 


By C. M. Harger 


Prairies 























HE WEST is more than a grat het! or! the thresher boards himself. The thresh buy eighty acres of land i 
T irv tor tl nat It ( | does | ird hi elf Ly I inder the shade of in a sod house and lost everything “nn \\ 
spectacle It dos things onal i tres Pa the road le hedge the cook shanty S pre n the hard times of the early nine 
scale ind delights tu wstounding thi rld with its per ied I his ‘ mr the fe of one of the men ties Now he owns seven hundred and twenty acres of 
rormances lt ts pr uct n ol rops re ! She ha a tie per and an the itensils needed \ long land lives in i ten-room house and has a banl 
tendencev to the ut st Even the transcontinental trains stretched d mn the 1d f the | Is¢ unt \ man named Harnady rented a farm in Seward 
are halted between stations that the passenger ls, and there is heaped three times a day a bountifu (County, that State, seven vears ago: now he owns the farm 
the remarkable pict ilres preset ted The g hese that, though lair Ss er\ ittract t to the men ind has S33 000 in bank IS Hollinger came to central 
at harvest time the garnering otf the r ! ds of t t 1} it thout I ipk ih ind in their shirt-sleeves Kansas poor ; he raised wheat chiefly ° he died a few 
that have made the settlers rich It is a panorama rt ire cheerful and joke the cook She takes it good months ago worth, with the accumulations of his family 
ginning down on the edge of Texas in June and ending naturedly and is glad to see them eat of bovs, $100,000 lhe Miller brothers rented land of 
in the Dakotas in earlv S« ptember Preceding it mes . the Ponea Indians in Oklahoma five vears ago, and put 
the report of bountiful crops printed in the newspapers Women's part in the harvest is by no means uni n wheat and raised stock They are making $25,000 
Che whole nation knows that there is far more wheat portal The actual work in the fields is seldom theirs annually clear profit Hundreds of instances might be 
than the West can harvest Ihe ire not needed except in some emergency, when mentioned of farms that have been paid for out of the 
Then comes a migration of laborers The 1 I " ife or daughter may drive i team or help In a minor crops of one or two years 
of the East on low-rate tickets sold | the railroads that i\ But they are useful in managing the affairs of th ‘There is a man who don’t like me very well,” re 
the West mav have the help it needs Sometimes they farm while the men are at work They go to town with marked a young farmer as he sat in a Kansas editor’s 
capture a freight train, and de spite the efforts of the crew the milk-cans, they look after the milking, they keep th office the other day He nodded toward a broker who 
ride free to the midst of the wheat country loans a good deal of money for Eastern 
The anxious farmers wait for them and al capitalists 
most force them into servic It isa time “Why, what have you done to him?” 
of need—the wheat must be harvested in Well, I borrowed $3,000 of him last year 
two weeks and every farmer wants the help pe for five vears I got the privilege of pay- 
at the same time What do these toilers ya ing it off when I pleased | paid half of it 
discern as thev ride from the town to the last week out of my wheat crop, and will 
farms, ten or fifteen miles across level pay the rest next season. He was angry, 
lands? Long reaches of yellow grain way but he willhave to stand it.’ It was the 
ing and dimpling in the sun Pwenty te young farmer’s idea of a joke 
thirty bushels to every acre; fifteen dol Che present vear has been a good crop 


lars’ worth of grain to the acre as faras the 











Phe 
but “it is 


season tor the Western farmer wheat 





has not been a banner crop, 











eve can set fortunes for somebody! 

In the morning they begin the una 
customed task [wo sorts of machines are A 
before them They are the modern reap 
ers and “ headers.” [he former, drawn by five horses, 
or perhaps by three, is the more common It cuts 
the grain, binds it into bundles, and throws them 
off to be picked up by the labore rs Ihe he ider s a 


purely Western product It cuts the tops off the straws 
carries them up an incline, 
driven alongside the 
the horses and the driver guides it 
like a yawl off Jersey,”’ 
it. It is an imposing sight to see a score of self-binders 
with their complement of workers cutting the golden 
grain, leaving the field bare or sprinkled with shocks, the 
reward of the vear’s Yet beautiful are 
the long lines of stacks that have been made ready for 
the threshers, the prettiest scene 1n a Western landscape 


and dumps them into a wagon 
It is pushed ahead of 
a tiller, 


as one sea-going worker expressed 


machine 


with ‘just 


waiting. more 
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Night as well as day the harvest goes on. ‘Two sets 


HEADING” OUTFIT IN OPERATION 


farm in order. If the farmer cannot get the thresher to 
board his own men there is a great kitchenful of men 
to feed and beds for their sleeping to be made hese 


ire times of stress, and it is difficult to obtain kitchen help 
on the Western farm I have seen the wives and daugh- 
ters of men worth $500,000 go out to the farm and help 
cook for harvesters, dofting their city clothes for a fort- 


night as a matter of necessity The grain had to be saved 
From the threshing-machine the grain is hurried to 


the town near by and is ready for shipment. In good 
dearth of 
heaps of yellowish red grain are 
Fifty 
worth 


crop years there is usually a cars, and great 
piled on the open plain. 
It is 
no guards could 
steal the thief the 
harvest goes on and the time comes when one may stand 


a knoll 


thousand bushels make a very pretty sight. 
$25,000, but Who 


it? So 


there are 


it?—and where would take 


on and count twenty puffing engines taking out 


nature’s gold from the straw. 





IN A GREAT WHEAT-FIELD IN KANSAS. 


The oats have been a 
plen- 
has grown to towering abun- 


enough: ‘twill do.’’ 
fine crop, and the corn, watered by 
teous rains, 
dance Its plumes wave over the broad plains, miles on 
miles of heavy-laden stalks, soon to yield up the yellow 
spikes of grain that will feed the cattle and horses through 
the 


purse 


winter months and bring more wealth to the farmer’s 
Alfalfa millet—every- 
thing has grown, because it rained _after all, is the 
secret of the Western harvest When that fails, 


kaffir-corn and 
That 


moisture. 


and hay; 


there is nothing but lamentation. 
—_ 

When it is considered that most of the crops of the 
than 
is understood. 
Little wonder that writers grow enthusiastic in describing 


prairies are produced on land that is worth less 


$40 an acre, the immensity of the profit 


the products, or that marvelous changes take place in 
the condition of the people here is the 
Western 


For instance, 


vield in bushels of a half dozen 


States this year: 


approximate 

















Or one may see where a care- 
lessly thrown match has 
started a fire in the dry 
stubble and the flames have 


swept over thousands of acres, 


One such fire in southern Kan- 
last the 


grain of 15,000 acres and burned 


summer destroyed 


Sas 


many machines and farm-houses. 


The laborers follow the har- 
vest up to the great ranches of 
the Northwest, where a thou- 


one field and 
run by the dozen 


sand acres are in 








machines are 
































THE BIG THRESHING-MACHINE ABOUT TO MOVE, LIKE A RAILROAD TRAIN, 


TO ANOTHER RANCH. 


of hands take part, and lanterns are hung on the hames 
of the horses’ harness to light the way after dark. So 
still and dry are the prairie nights that this can be done 
in nearly every harvest. Threshing comes after the cut- 
ting has been put well under way. Indeed many fields 
have three operations in progress at the same time—the 
harvesters are cutting the grain, the threshers are sepa- 
rating it as wagons haul it to the machine, plows are turn- 
ing the stubble of gold to brown, the preparation for 
the next year’s crop. The threshers come with a caravan. 
The huge, noisy “traction engine” hauls the 
arator, the water wagon, and the cook shanty. 


red 
Sitting 
on the machine is the crew of a dozen men, enjoying the 
trip. Once at the farm, work is soon commenced. The 
automobile of the plains, the traction engine, places the 
other portions of the outfit and then starts the wheels 
whirring. The mod- 
ern threshing - ma- 


sep- 


There the 


science, in- 


instead of 
harvest becomes a 
stead of the intensely human 

that it is the 

farmer comes close tohismen. The big wheat farms of the 
Dakotas are being broken upinto smaller holdings, and the 
conditions there are becoming like those of States farther 


singly. 


drama W here 


south where the average size of a farm is 250 acres. Out 
of it all the farmer is growing independent. Five great 
crop years have justbeen ended on the plains. Beginning 


with the crop of 1897, the wheat has been good every year. 
Not always has it been a record-breaker in every commu- 
nity, but generally it has returned a great harvest. The 
farmer estimates the cost of his crop at $7.50 an acre; 
if he gets thirty bushels an acre and sells it for fifty cents 
he has a profit of $7.50 an acre 


it is $750; 


On one hundred acres 


on one thousand acres, $7,500—and there are 


many hundred farmers with the latter acreage. 
What have they done? A. Miner came to York 


County, Nebraska, ten years ago with just enough to 


THE COOK’S SHANTY NEAR THE HARVEST GROUND, WITH HUNGRY 





THRESHING CREW OUTSIDE. 
Wheat Corn Oats 
Missouri, 63,700,000 200,000 ,0O0O 40,000,000 
Minnesota, 90,000,000 225,000,000 20,000,000 
Nebraska, 24,000,000 175,000,000 35,000,000 
South Dakota, 35,000,000 50,000 ,0OO 15,000,000 
Kansas, 45,000,000 250,000, COO 40,000 000 
Oklahoma, 15,000,000 60,000 ,0O0O 14,000,000 


Probably 200,000 settlers have moved into th- West 
this season because of the splendid harvests that have 
been gathered in the past four years. They are from the 
well-informed classes of the East, and realize that there 
is money to be made by tilling the virgin soil. The 
methods are modern; the implements are of the latest 
the are enormous. It is a 
pouring that Nature gives the prairies. 


lavish out- 
The people who 
have toiled to conquer the plain deserve the largess that 
is bestowed. Men and women of sturdy mould are they, 
and as they add to their cabins the comforts of the East and 


designs: crops 


ride to town in rub- 








ber-tired buggies 
chine receives the none will begrudge 
sheaf, breaks the - them the felicity 
bands, takes out they have so assur- 
the grain, puts it The 


in a wagon, weighs 
it, sends the straw 
to the top of the 
big stack—all with- 
out the touch of a 
hand. From 2,000 
to 3,000 
may be threshed a 
day, and the farm- 
er pays six orseven 


bushels 








edly earned. 
West has ceased to 
be an experiment. 
Its secrets are dis- 
covered and its pos- 
sibilities known. 
. . 

Srrone and het- 
ter men and women 
are those who use 














Abbott’s, the Origi- 





cents a bushel, de- 
pending on 


BRINGING IN 


THE GRAIN FROM MANY FARMS TO STOREHOUSES 


AT A SHIPPING POINT. 


nal Angostura Bit- 
ters. Druggists. 
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GAME OF PING-PONG IN MID-OCEAN—POPULAR SPORT ON STEAMERS PLYING BETWEEN EUROPE AND HONG-KONG. 






























































“THE THROW "—WRESTLING MATCH BETWEEN JAPANESE PASSENGERS, ON BOARD THE STEAMER “ DORIC,” ON THE PACIFIC. 
THIS WAS IN CELEBRATION OF CORONATION DAY. 


EXHILARATING SPORTS OF MID-OCEAN., 


HOW PASSENGERS ON THE LONG JOURNEY ACROSS THE PACIFIC WHILE AWAY THE TIME.—Photograph for Leslie's Weekly by H. G. Ponting. 

















en FAMOUS TAKU FORTS, DISMANTLED BY THE ALLIED FORCES 


JHE CHINESE GOVERNMENT HAS BEEN FORBIDDEN TO RE-ERECT THESE, THE GREATEST FORTS IN NORTH CHINA, EXCEPT THOSE AT PORT ARTHUR.—Photograph for Leslie's Weekly by H. G. Ponting. 
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CENTRAL'S TWENTIETH CENTURY LIMITED 
MILES AN HOUR, NEAR SPRING, ON 


THE NEW YORK 


THE 


RUNNING 


FASTER PRIMITIVE 


HUDSON 


THAN NINETY 
NOW 


FIRST TRAIN, IN 1831, 
PART 


ON THE HUDSON 


OF THE NEW 


MOHAWK AND 
YORK CENTRAL 


RAILROAD, 


merican Railroads and Our Commercial Development 


A NOTABLE ADDRESS BY 


\n AGE or TRANSPORTATION 


ISHOP VINCEN] » his u 
day, said 
One of our great 


isterly sermon, vester 


This is an age of education,”’ 
vriters has said that this is an age ot 


transportation 


fransportation underlies material progress in every 

department of commerce Without transportation, com 
vould be impossible 

Chose states and nations are rich, powerful, and en 

ghtened whos transportatior facilities are best and 

ost extended The dying nations are those with little 


or no transportation facilities 


RicHEST COUNTRY ON THE GLOBE 
Mr Mulhall, the British statistician, in his work on “ The 
Wealth of Nations,’’ said of the United States in 1895 


modern 
intellec 


unkind, in anment or 


phy sical 


irvey of m 
the 
tual force of nations, we find nothing to compare with the 
United States.”’ 

Mr. Mulhall proved by hi 
power of a single person in the | nited States was twice 
that of a 
times that of an Austrian, and five times that of an Italian. 
He said the United States was then the richest country 
world, its wealth exceeding that of Great Britain 
, and added that in the history of 


If we take as 


times. as regards mechanical, and 


= statistics that the working 


German or Frenchman, and more than three 


in the 
by thirty-five per cent 


the human race no nation ever before possessed forty- 
one millions of instructed citizens 

Should Mr Mulhall’s figures be revised to-day, the 
difference would all be in favor of the United States, for 


five years we 
manufactures in every direction, and our 


have 


in the have demonstrated the supe- 


past 
riority ot our 
ability to cope successfully 


heretofore been handled exclusively by the older nations 


with questions which 
is now recognized by all the world 
In an address before the New York Press Association 
about the time of the close of the war between Japan and 
China, I referred to the future of our export trade, as 
follows One of the inevitable results of this war will 
be the opening to the commerce of the world of fields 
heretofore unknown, perhaps the richest on the globe; 
and in urging the members of the New York Press Asso- 
ciation to do everything in their power to assist in secur- 
ing to the United States a portion of the great commerce 
to be developed between the western nations and these 
two old countries of the world, I asked these questions: 
Shall the grain in China and Japan be harvested by 
machines manufactured in the United States, or will the 
manufacturers of England and Germany supply them? 
Shall the fires in Yokohama and Tien-Tsin be extin- 
guished with engines built at Seneca Falls, or will France 
or England send their fire engines to Japan and China? 
“Will the 
tween Yokohama and the interior of Japan and through 
the rich valleys of China be built at Schenectady, Phila- 


locomotives to haul the fast mail trains be- 


GEORGE 


H. DANIELS, BEFORE THE CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY, AUGUST 11th 

commerce, and | said that the New York Press Asso motives for foreign countries, including Canada, Mexico 
ciation, and similar associations all over the courtry, South America, Panama, Costa Rica, Cuba, Jamaica, 
could stimulate a public spirit that would insure the im Spain, Australia, New Zealand, Japan, and China 
portant results outlined Che American Locomotive Company has built loco 

\t that time we had no idea that a war between one motives for foreign countries as follows: 265 for Japan 
of the old nations of the earth and our young republic 17 for England, 7 for China, 51 for Russia, and several 
would be fought; at that time we had no idea that Ameri hundred for the British Colonies, Mexico, and Central 
can manufacturers would be furnishing locomotives to and South America 
the English railroads as well as to those of nearly every In this connection it will be interesting to note in 
other country on the globe No one thought five years passing that the second American locomotive was built 
ago that American bridge-builders would go into the open at the West Point Foundry, near Cold Spring, on the 
market and successfully compete for the building of great Hudson River, and was called the “Best Friend,” and 


steel bridges in Egypt and in India, nor that in so brief 


a time American engineers would be building railroads 


into the interior of China from her most important sea 
ports 

\t that time no one supposed that the Trans-Siberian 
would be laid with steel rails made in Pennsy] 
vaina, from the 
that its trains would be hauled by 
nor that this great railway, which reachesfrom St 
Vladivostock Port Arthur, a 


more than 6,000 miles, would be completed in advance 


Railway 


and 


upon cross-ties forests of Oregon 
American locomotives; 
Peters- 
burg to and distance of 
of the original expectation, as a result of the use of Ameri- 
can construction tools and machinery. 

But this is all true, and it is further true that the tools 
and machinery for the construction of the eastern portion 
of the Trans-Siberian Railway were supplied by American 
manufacturers, at a less price than Russia had been paying 
previously; and with this American machinery the Rus- 
sians are able to do more and better work than they 
could perform with the machinery manufactured in other 
countries. 

I recently received a map of the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way from Prince Hilkoff, Imperial Minister of Railways 
of Russia; and just before leaving New York last Friday, 
1 was advised by the American representative of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway that the road had been completed 
and that on the first day of September next, the first 
through will Port Arthur for Mos- 
cow, and that thereafter a similar train will leave Port 
Arthur, for the present, once a week; later on, the trains 
will run more frequently 


train de luxe, leave 


AN Empire EXPRESS IN THE ORIEN’ 

In a recent letter from a friend in Tokio, Japan, there 
was this significant sentence: “ You will be interested 
in knowing that I have hanging on the wall of my office 
a framed picture of your ‘Empire State Express,’ and we 
expect in the near future to be hauling a Japanese ‘ Em- 
pire Express’ with an American locomotive.” 

During the past ten years the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works have sent to Japan 255 locomotives; to China, 31; 
Russia, 379; England. 72; and to other foreign countries, 
1,653 

The Rogers Locomotive Works have built 584 loco- 





delphia, or Dun- 
kirk, or will our 
Oriental friends 


and neighbors in 
the Pacifi buy 
them of our Eng 
lish cousins? 


I predicted that 
active efforts 
the 

American 


toward exten 
sion of 

commerce by com- 
Th) € reial bodies, 
supported by a lib 
broad 


eral and 


minded policy on 
the part of our gov 
ernment In con 
nection with the ag 
tion of 


gressive a 


the transportation 


companies, would 
undoubtedly secure 
to the United 
States the blessings 
that come from a 
great and varied THE 


NEW YORK CENTRAL'S 








“ EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS,” THE MOST FAMOUS TRAIN IN THE 


from that day to this the locomotive has been one of the 


best friends of this republic 


Our Superior RaAtway EQuiepMEN’ 


But it is not alone our locomotives that have attracted 
the attention of 


our railway equipment, generally 


foreigners who have visited our shores: 
has commanded admira 
tion and is now receiving the highest compliment, namely 
imitation by many of our sister nations 

Prince Michel Hilkoff, Imperial Minister of Railways of 
Russia, has, since his visit to the United States a few years 
same lines as the 
Central the 


ago, constructed a train on much the 
“ Limited the New York 
Pennsylvania. 

Only a short time ago, at the request of one of the 


Trains” of and 


Imperial Commissions of Germany, I sent to Berlin photo- 
graphs of the interior and exterior of our finest cars and 
other data in relation to the operation of American rail- 
ways. Several other countries have been asking for 
similar information, and there is a general waking up of 
foreign nations on the subject of transportation, brought 
about mainly by the wonderful achievements of American 
railways. 

The demand for American locomotives from all parts 
of the world is attributable, in the first place, to the supe- 
rior quality of our machinery, and in the second place, 
to the fact that the general passenger agents of the Ameri- 
can railways have, through their advertising, made the 
marvelous results accomplished by our locomotives, house- 
hold words in every country on the globe. 


A NavaL Opjectr Lesson. 


rhe admiration of foreign nations for us is not by any 
One incident that startled 
the entire world, and directed the attention of thinking 
people everywhere to American achievements in machinery 
was that of the United States battle-ship Oregon, built 
at the Union Iron Works in Francisco, and which 
steamed a distance of more than half round the globe, 
without 'oosening a bolt or starting a rivet, and arrived 
at ner post off the Island of Cuba prepared to perform 
any service required of her; and then, having given a most 
satisfactory account of herself on that memorable third 
of July, 1898, off Santiago, she steamed back to the Pacific, 
without 


means confined to railways. 


San 


and any 
ania a unnecessary delay 
crossed that great 


ocean to join Ad- 
miral Dewey’s fleet 
at Manila. On her 
arrival there’ the 
Secretary of the 
Navy received one 
of those condensed 
messages, for which 
the admiral—who 
has shed undying 
lustre upon the 
name of the Amer- 
ican navy is so 
noted, which read 
as follows: 





“ MANILA, 
March 18th, 1899. 
“ The Oregon and 
Iris arrived to-day. 
The Oregon is in fit 
condition for any 
duty. Dewey.” 


These demon- 
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gan to mcrease and 





the same as that of 








is increasing with 


each day until thou 


sands of our fac- 
tories are now 
running night and 


day, and business 
in the United States was never in a more prosperous con 


dition than it has been during the past five years, 


TRADE AND THE FLAG 
It has been said by a great American writer that 
“trade follows the flag.” Recent events have placed 


our flag upon the islands of the Pacific, directly in the 
natural Pacific the United 
States and Japan and China; and as we contemplate our 


track between the coast of 
growing commerce with these old nations we are reminded 
of the prophetic statement of that seer of his time, Hon. 


Tho nas H 


building of 


Benton, of Missouri, who while discussing the 
the Union and Central Pacific railroads said, 
pointing toward the Pacific Ocean, “There is the East; 
India.”’ 

Previous to the construction of this artery of commerce, 
the route to India had been by the way of our Atlantic 


there is 


seaports and Europe, but with the completion of our trans- 


continental system of railways the route was changed, 
and a better way was found by way of our Pacific sea- 


ports and the Pacific Ocean. 


Our COMMERCE IN THE ORIENT, 


There are some who seem to think that we might get 
along without trade with China, and that it is a new- 
fangled idea that Chinese trade can especially benefit the 
United States. 

Commerce with China began one hundred and twenty- 
eight years ago, the first vessel sailing from New York 
on Washington’s Birthday in the year 1774. 
returned to New York May I1th, 1775. 
the venture was such as to warrant its repetition, and 
from that day to this, trade between the United States 
and China has continued without material interruption 
until it is now greater in importance and value than that 
of any other nation trading with China, with the single 


This vessel 


The success of 


exception of Great Britain. If we are to continue as one 
of the great nations of the world we can hardly afford 
to ignore a country that comprises one-twelfth of the land 
area and nearly one-fourth of the population of the globe. 

One of the the introduction into other 
countries of our manufactures and products of all kinds, 
is that Americans have the ability to not only do things 
well but to do them quickly; and this practice, which is 
now general, has been greatly stimulated by the example 


reasons for 


set by the railroads. 

If a New York business man makes up his mind to go 
to Chicago he wants to be there right away, and hence 
the demand for fast trains between commercial centre 

When the British government wanted a 
portant steel railway bridge built in India, no bridge 
builders in Europe would undertake to complete the work 
in the time required by the government, but an Ameri- 
can bridge-building corporation—a trust, many would 
call it — was undertake the contract, in 
sequence of the fact that through the consolidation of a 
dozen small plants into one great corporation, and the 
further fact that under the system of rapid handling of 
materials by our unsurpassed transportation facilities, 
they were able to undertake and put through a gigantic 
work, which appalled less enterprising and enthusiastic 
manufacturers. The work was completed with'n the’ 
time specified, and is a monument to the skill and ability 


mo, in- 


able to con- 


THE UNITED STATES BATTLE-SHIP 











OREGON,” A NOTABLE EXAMPLE OF 


of American engineers, American mechanics, and Ameri 
can methods 

The great steel railway bridges in Egypt were built 
by Americans for the same reason; and these examples ar 
all evidences of the truth of the statement that American 
transportation facilities underlie much of our wonderful 
prosperity. 

Chere is another reason for our strength, our wealth, 


and our ability to do things, and it is covered by Mr 
Mulhall’s brief statement, previously quoted, that “in 
the history of the human race, no nation ever before 


possessed forty-one millions of instructed citizens.”’ 
These 


cially 


facts should encourage all educators, and espe- 
Chautauqua, which in numerous ways stimulates 
not only the youth but the middle-aged of our country, 
to improve their opportunities for obtaining knowledge, 
the means of 


and so increase making themselves useful 


citizens of the freest as well as the richest country in the 
world 

A the ability of Americans to send 
our products to foreign countries in competition with the 


an illustration of 


American 
products and American methods has become in some of 


whole world, and to show how general the use of 


those foreign countries, let me read an item from a recent 
English publication 
lo-day many a foreigner sits down to his breakfast 
made up of a cereal manufactured at Niagara Falls, a 
beefsteak from Omaha, a slice of bacon from the Mohawk 
valley, and his bread, of course, from American wheat, 
ground at Minneapolis. 
“On his to his office, if he lives in London, he 
can ride in a car built in New York, propelled by electrical 


way 


machinery manufactured at Schenectady, over a railway 
constructed by American engineers, and largely of Ameri- 
can materials. 

“On reaching his office and looking about him, he 
finds, if it is a modern, up-to-date establishment, this 
condition: He sits in a revolving chair made in Chicago; 
before a roll-top desk made in Buffalo ; his letters are 
written on a typewriter made at Ilion, New York; he 
signs them with a New York fountain-pen and dries them 
on a blotting sheet from New England; the letter copies 
are put away in files manufactured in Grand Rapids. 

“Taking a day for pleasure, he attends the races, and 
sees the highest stakes won by an American horse, ridden 
by an American jockey. Looking over his evening paper, 
he reads of the placing in American shipyards of orders 
for American-style battle-ships 
Asiatic nations, and learns that the scene of the coronation 
of the King of England is to be painted by an American 
artist, and that the forty thousand gold, silver and bronze 
medals, ordered by the command of the King, to com- 
memorate his made in Massachusetts; 
and that the yacht for the German Emperor was built 
within sight of the city hall of New York, and 
that a member of the royal family of Germany crossed 
the Atlantic to be present at the launching, and that it 
was christened by the daughter of an American President 

and he wonders why it is that Americans are able to 
out-strip almost every other nation in all kinds of modern 
achievements, and this wonder grows with each succeeding 
month.” 

Only a short time ago one of the great ocean liners 


for European as well as 


coronation, were 


almost 


MODERN AMERICAN SHIP-BUILDING. 


the German baron 





who is here to-day 
Last 
entire 





winter, the 
board of 
management of a 
English rail- 
general manager to the 


great 
way came, six officers from the 
engineer of docks, and spent several weeks in going over 
our railways and studying our methods Returning to 
England, they have adopted many of the American meth- 
ods and will adopt others, placing in service numerous 
kinds of American mac hinery _ finding it better, more serv- 
iceable, and more economical than they build in England. 
In all the ages of the world transportation has been, 
as it is to-day, associated directly with the advancement 
of the human race 
dawn of the world with human burden- 
certain the burro 
in others the horse, the camel, and the 


It began in the 


bearers; then in countries, the dog, 
or pack mule; 
elephant; the sailing vessel, the canal boat; the steam- 
and the railroad. 

I think it will be agreed by all that the steam railroad 
is the highest and I tell 
you that all the money in the world, gold, silver, and paper, 
would not buy one-third of its 


some idea of the vastness of this industry 


ship; the stage coach, the horse car, 


type of transportation; when 


railroads, you will get 
Railroad mileage has steadily grown until now we have 
200,000 steam railway in the United States. 
These railroads employ over 1,000,000 men, whose wages 
amount to over $600,000,000 annually. Their capital is 
over $12,000,000,000, and their earnings last year exceeded 
$1,500,000,000. They carried than 600,000,000 
passengers last year, and 1,100,000,000 tons of freight. 


miles of 


more 


We are all impressed by the object lessons which are 
the essential element of the kindergarten system. I want 
to give you one object lesson in regard to American rail- 
ways. 

In 1851 the ‘‘ American Railway Guide for the United 
States,’ published in New York, with branch offices in 
Boston, Springfield, Philadelphia, and many other cities, 
consisted of 144 pages, 54 by 3% inches. It contained 
the time tables and information regarding 149 railroads. 
This is the book. 

The “Official Guide of the United States ”’ for August, 
1902, which I hold in my hand, contains the time tables 
and information regarding 957 railways, requiring over 
900 pages 74 by 10} inches to show it. 

In 1851 there were a little over 9,000 miles of railway 
open for traffic in the United States. In 
over 200,000 miles in operation. 

In order that the German nation might have knowl- 
edge of the most advanced theories and practice in the 
construction and operation of railways, an imperial Ger- 
to the United States a short 
time ago, for the purpose of examining American rail- 
ways and making such recommendations as their inves- 
tigation should suggest. 

In the report of this commission, which was recently 
‘Lack 
of speed, lack of comfort, lack of cheap rates, are the 
charges brought against the German empire’s railways, 
as compared with those of the United States.”” They 
recommend the adoption of many of our methods, ex- 
plaining in their report that they were far superior, not 
only to those in vogue in Germany, but also superior 
to those of any other country 


1902 there are 


man commission was sent 


published, one of the first sentences is as follows: 


INFLUENCE OF RAILROADS IN RUSSIA 


The annual budgets of the Russian empire disclose 
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the almost incredible tort ! ullway extension that the 
imperial government of the Czar is putting forth 
RAILROAD MEN IN THE CABINET OF THE (ZAI 
It is a fact not generally known that the two men who 
are nearest to the ( Zar ol R mssia ind who perhaps have 
1 greater influence than any of the others in shaping the 
commercial policy of the present government of that 


great empire are M. de Witt the Imperial Minister 


of Finance, who, sixteen vears ago, was a station-agent 
at a sm all town on one ol the railways ol R Isslan Pol ind 
the other is Prince Michel Hilkoff, who, when little more 
than a boy left St. Petersb irg to seek his fortune. learned 
mechanical engineering in ty of Philadelphia, and 


who is to-day the I: perial Minister of Railways of the 
Russian em pire ind a member of the Cabinet of the 
( Zar 
CHINA JOINS THE ARMY OF PROGRESS 

More than twenty years ago one of the Imperial Min 
isters of China, in a report to the Emperor and Empress, 
urged upon them the construction of a system of rail 
ways from their principal ports to the interior of the 
empire. In his report he used this significant sentence 

Japan, which is a mere speck upon the map, is build- 
ing railways, and her people are being benefited thereby 
Should not your Celestial Empire, which comprises one- 
twelfth of the land area, and one-quarter of the population 
of the globe, do as well as this h indful of people among 
the islands of the sea?” 

lo-day this suggestion is being carried out, and rai: 
roads are being con- 
structed in a dozen —— 
different directions in 
China 


RAILROADS SUPERSEDI 
CANALS 


One hundred years 
ago the Governor of 
the great State of New 
York advised his 
friends not to invest 
their money or waste 
their time in aiding to 
build railroads, ex- 
pressing the opinion 
that, while it was pos- 
sible that improved 
methods of construc- 
tion and perfected ma- 
chinery might, in the 
remote future, enable 
the people to move a 
car upon a railroad at 
the rate of five or six 
miles per hour, he did 


not believe that they {4 MODERN FREIGHT-TRAIN, LOADED WITH 80,000 BUSHELS OF AMERICAN WHEAT, ON ITS WAY DOWN THE HUDSON RIVEK, 


could ever be made 
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here are three general cau ese results The 
first is the great reduction in the rates of freight by the 
railroads in the United States, and notably in the State 
of New York The second cause is the marvelous devel- 
opment of the motive power and rolling stock of the 
(American railways. Less than a quarter of a century 
igo, Upon the average American railroad, the capa ty 
of a freight car was twenty thousand pounds; the capacity 
of a freight engine was from twenty to thirty of such cars 
to the train 

lo-day, on the New York Central, whose six tracl 
run alongside the Erie Canal for the entire distance fro 
Buffalo to Albany, the capacity ol the grain cars is from 
sixty to sixty-six thousand pounds, and a locomotive 


of the latest ty pe vill haul from seventy-five to ninety 


such cars loaded to their full capacity It is not an in 
frequent occurrence for a single engine to haul through 
the Mohawk valley, beside the Erie Canal, eighty-five 


to ninety thousand bushels of grain in a single train 
rhe same engine will haul from one hundred and ten 
to one hundred and twenty-five empty cars. When you 
consider that in the busy season there are from seventy 


five to one hundred such trains a day passing over the 
New York (‘entral alone you will get some conception 
of the situation 


Export TRADE Requires Fast Timi 


Che third cause of the failure of the canals is the general 
demand of the American public lor quick time \ shipper 
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At that time Rochester’s only means of transportation 
was the Erie Canal, and the difference between the insig- 


nificant village of Ro hester in 1822 and the magnificent 


city of Rochester of to-day, is the difference in its trans 


portation facilities; and this difference is graphically 
shown by a comparison ol the canal par ket towed by a 
mule at the rate of four miles an hour, and the Empir 


state Express thundering through the Genesee Valley 


ata speed of sixty miles an hour 


INFLUENCE OF RAILWAY ADVERTISING 


American railway management is always alert and 
ready to embrace every opportunity for extending the com- 
merce of the country ,and railway men are among the very 
first to seize upon each coign of Vantage Within a week 


from the day that the Paris peace commission adjourned, 
more than one American railway had ordered the re 


engraving of its maps to include the West Indies, the 


Hawaiian Islands, and the Philippines. The description 


of the beauty of our American lakes and valleys, the nag 


nificence of our rivers, the grandeur of our mountains, 
the fertility of our soil, the wealth of our mineral resources, 
and the superiority of our manufactures, with which our 
railroad advertising Is filled has been ol ncealculable 
value to the export trade of the United States It has 
induced thousands of foreigners to visit every section of 
our country who otherwise would never have come here 
It has been the means of the investment in the United 
States of untold millions of foreign capital It has been 
one of the strongest 
aids to the expansion 
of American commerce 
in every direction 


\ CENTURY OF Mar- 
VELS. 


Henry Drummond 
said of the nineteenth 
century, that it had 
added more to the 
sum of human learn- 
ing than all the cent 
uries that have passed 

The twentieth cent- 
ury bids fair to keep 
pace with, if not sur- 
pass, the nineteenth 

A few examples of 
the achievements of 
American railroads in 
a little more’ than 
half a century, and 
many of them within 
the last twenty -five 
<_< Oi ies ng & years, cannot be in- 
appropriate 

Before the rail- 
roads were built it 








of maternal advan- 
tage, and that any 
attempt to trans- 
port passengers and 
freight by railroad, 
from one part of 
the country to an- 
other, must result 
in endless confusion 
andloss. The Gov- 
ernor died in the 
belief that the 
canal was the only 
means of convey- 
ance for a_ great 
commerce. 

Notwithstanding 
his prediction, the 
railroads have 
grown to such vast 
proportions that to- 
day there are in the 
United States more 
than 200,000 miles 
of steam railroads. 

The building of 
the Erie Canal, ex- 
tending from Buffalo to Albany, a distance of 363 miles, 
was commenced July 4, 1817. It was completed in 1825 
at a cost of $7,602,000700. In 1896 the State of New 
York appropriated $9,000,000.00 for enlarging and im- 
proving this canal, and a few figures from the State re- 
port on canals may be of interest in this connection: 

Reliable statistics of its traffic are not obtainable for 
the earlier years of its operation, but in accordance with 
the annual report of the Superintendent of Public Works 
of the State of New York, we find that the tonnage of 
all the property carried on all the canals, in both directions, 
in 1837 was 1,171,296 tons, valued at $55,809,288.00. 

The tonnage and the value increased until 1872, when 
it amounted to 6,673,370 tons, valued at $220,913,321.00. 

From 1872 the tonnage and the value of the property 
carried decreased, until in 1897 there was only 3,617,804 
tons carried, with a value of $96,063,338.00. 

This, in face of the fact that the receipts of grain and 
flour at Buffalo had increased from 1,184,685 bushels in 
1837 to 242,140,306 bushels in 1897. 

DECLINE IN CANAL TRAFFIC. 








The greatest number of new boats registered as oper- 
ating on the canals in a single year was in 1862, when there 
were 850 new boats. In the year 1897 there were only 
16 new boats registered. You will wonder what has 
caused the abandonment of several canals in the State 
of New York, and the steady decline in the commerce 
passing through the Erie Canal. 





THE NEW CENTRAL ATLANTIC TYPE LOCOMOTIVE HAULING THE THROUGH PASSENGER TRAINS OF THE NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


having a hundred thousand barrels of flour, or a million 
bushels of grain for export, must move it from Buffalo 
to New York within @ specified time, and he cannot risk 
the slow process of the canal. 

A short time ago the lake steamer Abyssinia arrived 
in Buffalo on Friday evening with forty thousand bushels 
of grain, while the Cevic of the White Star Line was at 
her pier in New York about to sail with water for ballast 
unless she could get a cargo of grain. This grain from 
the Abyssinia was quickly transshipped at Buffalo to 
the cars of the New York Central, left Buffalo Saturday 
evening, and was in the hold of the Cevic shortly after 
noon on Monday. The: dispatch with which this grain 
was handled makes a record that has never been equaled 
by rail, and of course could not be approached by canal. 


RAILROADS ESSENTIAL TO PROGRESS. 


In a recent address before the Chamber of Commerce 
of Rochester, N. Y., I cited this illustration of the difference 
between modern railway transportation and transporta- 
tion by canal. 

In 1822 Thurlow Weed, one of the great newspaper 
men of his day, wrote of what is now the city of Rochester, 
as follows: 

“Rochester is a straggling village containing about 
half a hundred inhabitants, but it is a go-ahead place, 
and from its advantages is destined to become an important 
inland town.” 


took a week to go 
from New York to 
Buffalo, nearly 
three weeks from 
New York to Chi- 
cago; and at that 
time no man would 
have thought of 
making a trip from 
New York to the 
Pacific coast, ex- 
cept a few of the 
hardiest pioneers; 


and when on such 





occasion the good- 
byes were said, it 
Was expected on 
both sides that it 
would be forever. 
If to-morrow night 
you should place a 
letter on the Pacific 
and Oriental mail 
train which leaves 
Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York, at 
9.15, you may be sure that your correspondent in 
San Francisco will be reading it next Saturday night 
four days from New York. 

You can to-day take your luncheon in New York, 
leisurely pack your bag, and, taking the train at Grand 
Central Station at 2.45 p. m., be in Chicago at 9.45 the 
next morning, a distance of 980 miles in just twenty 
hours. 

The framers of cur Constitution would have considered 
a man beside himself who would have suggested such a 
possibility. 

Wuat THE RarLroaps Have AccoMPLISHED. 

In 1875 the States east of the Missouri Rive were 
sending food and clothing to the starving people of Kaasas. 

Thanks to the facilities afforded by the railroads, they 
expect the corn crop of Kansas for 1902 to be a banner 
one; eight million acres have been planted, and at the 
previous average per acre would yield something over 
300,000,000 bushels. 

It seems a very few years since I made my first trip 
to Colorado, and stopped on my way at the home of 
Buffalo Bill, at North Platte, Neb., on the Union Pacific. 
At Ogalalla, fifty-one miles west of North Platte, the 
Sioux Indians were roaming over the prairies and making 
more or less trouble for the settlers who ventured so far 
out of the beaten paths of civilization. 

The Nebraska corn crop of 1902 covers nearly eight 
million acres, and is expected to yield forty bushels 
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to the acre. or in the neighborhood of 300,000,000 bushel 

In the banner year of LS96 Nebraska planted 7,700,000 
wres of corn and produced 298,600,000 bushels, or about 
thirty-eight bushels per acre 

Previous to the construction of the Northern Pacific 
the Greet Northern, Northwestern, St. Paul, Burlington 
Rock Island, and other railwavs that traverse that won 
derful region known as the vheat belt,’”’ there was noth 
ing to be se n but prairie grass ind an occasional band of 


untamed sa ives 


Miune so aand North and South Dakota in 1898 sh pped 


220 000.000 bushels of vheat The prospects for the 
present season all point to a very larg ield, although 
it is doubtful if it will exceed the crop of 1898 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE PACIFIC COAS1 


In 1849 there came across the continent reports of 
the discovery of gold in California, but the only means 
of reaching its Golden Gate as by sea around Cape 
Horn, or the long and perilous journey, with ox teams 
cross the plains, including what was then styled in our 


geographies the American De sert ind through the hazard 
ous mountain passes of the West 

The completion of the Pacific railroads changed all 
this, and opened new fields for all kinds of enterprises, 


n an unexplored territory stretching over more than two 


thousand miles to the west, northwest, and southwest 
of the Mississippi River, the products of which region 
wert practically valueless until the means of transport 
ing them were pro\ ided by the railroads 

Che wheat crop of California in 1899 was 37,000,000 
bushels rhe largest crop ever produced in California 
was in 1880, when, owing to exceptionally favorable 


weather con 
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t has already produced is but a bagatelle of the output 
of the future 

1 am indebted for the statistics regarding the great 
States referred to, to Mr. J. ¢ Stubbs trafic director 
ind Mr. B. Campbell, assistant traffic director, of the 
Union and Southern Pacific Railroads: Mr. J. M. Hanna 
ford, second Vice-President, Northern Pacific Railway 


Mr. Thomas Miller, freight traffic manager, Chicago. Bur 
lington and Quincy Railway; Mr. Paul Morton, second 
Vice-President, Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railway 
und Mr \. S. Hughes, general traffic manager Denver 


ind Rio Grande Railroad 

Without railroads, Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota 
North and South Dakota, Montana, Colorado, California 
Oregon and Washington would still be the home of 


savages 


SERVICE OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


It is beyond question that American railroads to-day 
furnish the best service in the world, at the lowest rates 
ol tare at the same time paying their employés very 
much higher wages than are paid for similar service in 
any other country on the globe 

In the United States the first-class passenger fares In 
IS98 averaged 1.98 cents per mile, although on some large 
railways the average was several mills less than two 
cents per mile; in England the first-class fare is four cents 
per mile; third-class fare for vastly inferior service is 
two cents per mile, but only on certain parliamentary 
trains 

In Prussia, the first-class fare is three cents per mile; 
in Austria, 3.05 cents per mile; and in France, 3.36 cents 
per mile. 
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For more than 216 miles of the 440 miles it make 
the run on every trip at an average speed of more than 
60 miles per hour For one stretch of ten miles the regu 
lar schedule time is 66.33 miles an hour 

The weight of this train is 608.000 pounds, and it has 
a Seating capacity ol 248 passengers 

On June 15th, 1902, the New York Central placed in 
service the Twentieth Century Limited, which now run 


every day in the year between New York and Chicago. 980 
miles in twenty hours, an average speed of 49 miles per 
hour including all stops and slow-downs, and saves the 
busine SS man a day 

On June 30th, this train of five heavy cars ran a dis 
tance of 139 miles in 131 minutes on the Mohawk division 


of the New York Central; this is an average speed of 
63.66 miles per hour 

Recently the Twentieth Century Limited on the Lake 
Shore covered the 134 miles between Brocton and Cleve- 
land in 131 minutes From Cleveland to Toledo the 
engineer pushed along over the 113 miles in 103 minutes 
reaching a speed of 90 miles an hour at some points 

These are some of the achievements of Ame rican rail- 
Ways In passenger service, and in my opinion It Is ac hieve 
ments of this character that have made it possible for 
the United States to expand its commerce with such 
astounding rapidity. 

The fact that American passenger service attracts the 
attention ol people of every other country who visit our 
shores is demonstrated by the desire of all foreigners to 
ride on the Empire State Express and the Twentieth 
Century Limited—the fastest long-distance train in the 
world—and the further desire to examine the magnificent 
machines that haul our great trains. 

EXTENT OF 





ditions, that 
State pro 
duced 63,000, 
000 bushels 
Che mineral 
product of Cal 
ifornia for the 
vear 1900 
amounted to 
$33,000,000 
The vine 
yards and 
orange groves 
of California 
would be of 
practically lit 
tle value were 
it not for the 
fact that the 
railroads, by 
their trains of 
refrigerator 
and ventilated 
fruit cars, 
make it pos- 
sible to trans- 
port the prod- 
ucts” of her 
fertile valleys 
to all sections 
of the country. 
There were 
shipped from 
California 
alone in 1901 
83,731 car- 
loads of fruit, 
\ egetables, 
wines, and 
brandy, by 
rail and sea. 
California 
produced in 
1901, 29,800,- 
OOO pounds of 








(AMERICAN 

COMMERCE. 

The extent 
ot our com- 
merce, both 
domestic and 
foreign, may 
: well astonish 
the represen- 
tatives ot 
other lands 
| who visit us 
for the first 
time, but the 
extent of the 
territory of the 
United States 
made possible 
by the nego- 
tiations of Ad- 
miral Dewey 
in May, 1898, 
supplement ed 
by those of 
the peace 
commission at 
Paris, will sur- 
prise our own 
people, as well 
as our cousins 
from across 
the water. 

We thought 
before the pur- 
chase of Alas- 
ka that our 
territory was 
large, but what 
vistas of com- 
mercial enter- 
prise present 
themselves to 
us as we con- 
template the 
fact that it is 








butter; I11,- 
300,000 
pounds of 
cheese; 69,000 tons of beet-sugar products, and 48,000 


THIS ILLUSTRATES ALL THERE WAS OF 


bales of hops 

California also produced 27,000,000 pounds of wool in 
1901, and 608,000,000 feet of lumber. 

It seems but yesterday that the railroads were com- 
pleted into Portland, Ore., Tacoma and Seattle, Waslt., 
and it is marvelous that for the year 1901 there was 
exported from the Columbia River valley 17,000,000 
bushels of wheat, and from the Puget Sound region, 16,- 
000,000 bushels. 

Oregon and Washington form the northwest corner 
of the territory of the United States, south of the line 
of British Columbia, and directly on the route to our 
extreme northwest possession, 4 laska 

The wheat crop of the States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington for the vear 1901 was 51,500,000 bushels. 

Colorado, which, with its inexhaustible mines of gold, 
silver, lead, iron, and coal, forms almost an empire in 
itself, produced in 1901, of gold, $28,000,000; of silver 
$11,000,000; of lead, $7,000,000, in addition to a magnifi- 
cent crop of wheat, fruit, and vegetables. 

Thanks to her railroad facilities Montana is to-day the 
richest mineral region of its size in the world. 

The value of the precious metals won by the washing, 
milling, and smelting of the ores and gravel mined in 
Montana during the year 1899 was the largest in its his- 
tory, and amounted to $68,500,000. 

The State of Montana produced in that year 234 per 
cent. of the copper product of the world, and 61 per cent. 
of the copper of the United States. It,is said that mineral 
development in Montana is in its infancy, and that what 





OF THE GREAT 


DWELLINGS, FDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS—IN A WORD, ALL THE INDUSTRIES 
PLAINS CF THE UNITED STATES, PREVIOUS TO THE ADVENT OF THE RAILROAD. 


Our passenger cars excel those of foriegn countries in 
all that goes to make up the comfort and convenience 
of a journey. 


Our sleeping and parlor car system is vastly superior 


to theirs; our baggage system is infinitely better than 
theirs and arranged upon a much more liberal basis 
American railroads carry 150 pounds of baggage free, 
while the German roads carry only 55 pounds free. 

The lighting of our trains is superb, while the lighting 
of trains on most foreign lines is wretched. 


SoME STRIKING EXAMPLES. 


I may be pardoned for citing a few examples of what 
I mean by the unsurpassed passenger-train facilities of 
American railways. 

A single locomotive recently hauled a passenger train 
of sixteen cars, nine of which were sleeping and parlor 
ears, from New York to Albany, a distance of 143 miles, 
in three hours and fifteen minutes, which is 44 miles per 
hour, and is the regular schedule time of this train. The 
train weighed 1,832,000 pounds, and was 1,212 feet, or 
nearly a quarter of a mile, long. 

The Empire State Express was placed in service 
October 26th, 1891, and since that day it has been the 
most famous train in the world. 

For years this train has been making the run from 
New York to Buffalo, 440 miles, in eight hours and: fifteen 
minutes, at an average speed of 534 miles an hour, in- 
cluding four stops—two of them for changing engines 
and twenty-eight slow-downs, on account of running 
through incorporated towns and cities. 


3,144 miles 
from San 
Francisco to 
St. Michael’s, Alaska, where an empire in extent awaits 
development by American capital and energy; and that it 
is 7,729 miles from San Francisco to Manila, island of Lu- 
zon, and that this is only one of hundreds of rich islands 
that await similar development. In contemplating the ex- 
tremes of our domains we should not overlook the Hawaiian 
and other islands which lie in our new ocean pathway 

You will be interested in knowing that the Manila 
and Dagupan Railroad on the island of Luzon, which is 
the principal one of our Philippine group, is laid upon 
mahogany ties, the road passing through forests of that 
valuable wood and over inexhaustible beds of coal and 
other rich minerals. Shall we wonder, then, that American 
railroads are seeking connections that will secure a por- 
tion of the commerce that must come from the develop- 
ment of this rich region, which has so recently been added 
to the territory of the United States? 

TRADE FOLLOWS THE FLAG 

If it is true that “trade follows the flag,” then with 
co-operation and reciprocity between the great trans- 
portation interests of the United States and the commer- 
cial and industrial interests of our republic, and with 
proper encouragement given to American shipping by the 
Congress of the United States, our commerce should be 


as diversified as are the products of our soil, our mines, 
and our mills; and our export trade should reach every 
mart on the earth, and should flourish on every sea and 
river where vessels ply; for since the almost miraculous 
events in Manila Bay and off Santiago, we may paraphrase 
the sentiment of Joaquin Miller in regard to Colorado and 
say of our flag, “it floats forever in the sun.” 
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FROM YOUNG TOWARD THE AUDITORIUM AND STEEL PIERS.—Copyright, 1902, by Falk ; 

















R MILES LONG, WHERE HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS PROMENADE DAILY.—UCopyright, 1902, by Falk. 
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ESORT IN THE WORLD—ATLANTIC CITY. 
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to work. but to eat ind she staved ite also not 


to work, but to eat It took her an hour or 


begin to get ready to go to work, and at 


or more to begin to get ready to quit She is there for 
breakfast, luncheor ind dinner If there as only a half 
day’s work to be done it made no difference In one way 


“ae 


I THOUGHT YOU MUST HAVE LOST MY 
SIMPLY.” 


ADDRESS,’ SHE SAID, 


dispose of more than all the rest of the family put to 
gether, after which she would ask if she could not take 
the rest of the roast time 
this a full day’s pay for a half- 
day ’s work, in order to acquire three meals, grew weari- 


home. Now. in the course of 


system oft! collecting 
some, and it naturally followed that there was trouble the 
night that the woman made and drank seven large cups of 
coffee. In the interests of economy, the members of the 
family had cut 
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Haunted 


By Elliott Flower 


I thought vou ist ‘ st y address,”’ she said 
| 
Well, I hadn’t,” replied the housewife, pointed 
Oh! said tl oman, and she took off het nnet 
und i ind prepared vorl 
Wi t rk ui to be done, and she s there 
y mad i re i ed t LK tl 
stoma p. B top-order was put on the coff 
On ip wa ‘4 | t In other " thing 
ent } fore 
We said t I t er isband that night 
| earned t rt | not vivert iVHaln But 
L ck il to get lad of a good O in to come here occa 
‘a { I tt e sl t ord il it neignboring intel 
gence office vhere they made a specialty of furnishing 
omen for that kind of work, and they promised to send 
ner one 
They did The woman of the seven cups appeared 
promptly 
I think vou might have sent to my house,”’ she said, 
reproachfully but it’s all right, any way.” 
But I didn’t want you protested the housewife 
Oh!” said the woman, as she removed her bonnet 
and shaw] 
Of course it was too late to get anothe r then ind tl 


work had to be done so the provisions bill had another 
boost 
said the housewife 


only did het 


“Tt seems so petty to limit her 
and | 


quickly and well, but it’s a nuisance to have thin 


wouldn’t mind so much if she work 


gs dragged 


out so \pparently, the only way to hurry her is to 
change the dinner-hour If ve could have dinner at 
three in the afternoon, now 

Why, then,” interrupted her husband, “we would 


have to have a late supper, and she’d hang on for that 
[rue,”’ admitted the 
simply will not do.” 


housewife, thoughtfully. “She 
Here the plot gets very, very thick 
neighbors and got 


Chis 


rhe housewife 
a list of 


she Ave 


inquired among the 


three women who “ went out by the day 


to her husband one evening. 
about 


“Get one of them,’’ she said. “T meant to see 


was too tired. If none of them 


they'll surely be 


it this afternoon, but I 
can come able to tell you of some one 
who can But t don’t want the seven- up woman Re- 
member that!” 

‘You bet I will,” he answered, earnestly. 

As he was paying the bills, he had reason to be earnest 

Then he sallied forth with his little list. Che first 
woman he found was sorry, but she could not come Her 
regular patrons occupied all her time 
he asked. 
Mrs 
returned, hastily, and journeyed on 


“Do you know any one I could get?” 
“Why, yes,” she replied “ There’s 
“Won't do,”’ he 


Mrs. Ballenson was the seven-cup woman 


Jallenson.”’ 


The next also was unable to come, and she also offered 
Mrs. 
“Can we 


to get Ballenson 


never lose that woman?” growled the man 
She seems to be the only one who hasn’t plenty to do 
Perhaps her appetite works with others as it does with us.”’ 

Jut with the third This 


also was busy, but her sister-in-law would come. 


trial came success, woman 


“Is her name Ballenson?” asked the man 
“Heavens no!” replied the woman 
man. Mrs. Ballenson 


week, and he was 


her,”’ said the 
have married again in the last 


“Let me see 
might 
taking no chances 

The man returned home jubilant. 

“T’ve got one,”’ he announced, “ and it isn’t the seven- 


cup woman.” 
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Housewife 





NOT TO WORK, BUT TO EAT.” 


\re you sure isked the fe 
Positive I saw her myself, and it’s not the same.’’ 
Well, the next morning the seven-cup woman ap- 
peare d for breakfast Che woman who had been engaged 
had a child who was taken sick in the night 


So she asked me to come in he r place ’ said the seven- 
ip woman 

But I wanted som« 
protested the housewlfe 
Qh! 


one else,”’ 





said thre SeVel cup Wo 


man, as she re 
moved her bonnet 
and shawl and pre 
pared to go to work 
at the breakfast 
“ What 


do? ‘a 


housewife, in de 


shall we 


asked the 


spair, of her hus 
band 

ge Move,”’ he re- 
plied 


“Perhaps then we 


““* VE GOT ONE,’ HE ANSWERED, ‘ AND 
IT ISN'T THE SEVEN-CUP WOMAN, 
EITHER.’” 


promptly 


can lose her.”’ 

“ Was ever any one so haunted?” wailed the housewife, 
wearily 

This is not necessarily the end of the story, but it 
brings it up to the present time. The future alone can 
tell what the finish will be 


High Prices for Authors’ Manuscripts. 


HEN, IN 1859, Wilkie Collins penned the pages of 
“The Woman in White” he undoubtedly recog- 


nized that he had 





themselves down to 
coffee once a day 

in the 
and it certainly did 
seem as if the wo- 


morning 


man was overdoing 
the thing a little in 
disposing of seven 
at night 
‘Never 


again,” 


is what the house- 
wife said in sub- 
stance, although 


not in those words. 
Having paid the 
woman not only for 
her work, but also 
to wait for meals; 
having given from 
her own and _ her 
children’s ward- 
robes at various 





times, and having 
in other ways en- 
deavored to be 
charitable and con- 


held 


eups 


siderate, she 
that 
were something like six too many. So she said to the 
woman, “Nay, nay; here we part,”’ and when next she 
wanted cleaning and washing done she advertised. 

Here the plot thickens—oh, very much! 

The woman appeared at the door with the advertise- 
ment in her hand, and she was the only one who did come. 


seven 





THE NEXT TIME SHE LEFT WORD AT A NEIGHBORING 
INTELLIGENCE OFFICE.” 


finished a very 
notable work; but 
he could never have 
imagined that one 
year after his 
death the manu- 
script alone would 
fetch, when put up 
to auction, $1,600, 
but such was the 


case. This sum, 
sme cee by the way, was 
$45 more than as 
given two years 
ago for a couple 
of manuscripts 


written by Gilbert 
White, of Selborne. One can 
hardly conceive of a more con- 
summate irony of fate than for a 
young author to sell the copy- 
right of a book for a sum which 
years later manu- 
scripts were willing to multiply 
by nineteen in order to become 
the owners of the mere writing 
and paper. The instance we 
have in mind is reported to have 
been the fate of Lord Tennyson, 
who is said to have sold the copyright of “ The 
Poems of Two Brothers” to a Louth book- 
seller for $125, while the original manuscript 
was sold at auction years afterward for 
the very considerable sum of $2,400. 





collectors of 


cee ae 
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(PRIZE-WINNER.) BRITISH BATTERY AT THE CITADEL, HALIFAX, N. S., SALUTING THE UNITED STATES BATTLE-SHIP “ INDIANA.” 
Thomas J. Curren, Halifax 















































A FIRE-RUINED BLOCK AT TRENTON, N. J. Q iy GETTING SUPPLIES OF COAL AT THE BANKS DURING THE MINERS’ STRIKE. 
B. J. Schnell, Trenton. y Walter E. Swab, Girardville, Penn 



















































































RESIDENCE, IN BOSTON, OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, SOON TO BE A JUSTICE OF 


A CLOSE VIEW OF THE BIG FLATIRON BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 
, THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT.—-Mrs. Charles R. Miller, Baltimore. 


W. LL. Weeson, Cumberland, Md. 


OUR AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—NOVA SCOTIA WINS. 
INCIDENTS AND SCENES OF TIMELY INTEREST PORTRAYED BY THE SKILLFULLY-HANDLED CAMERA. 


(SEE OFFERS OF VARIOUS SPECIAL PRIZES IN OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE.) 
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Good Things To C 





By La Salle A. Maynard 


ome in The World of Books 
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|! 1 WERE asked what work of fiction promised for 
the coming season will be likely to have the most 
genuine merit and greatest interest 
for the discriminating reader, I! 
would unhesitatingly say that it ts 
the volume of ‘stories by Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, announced from 
the press of Houghton. Mifflin & 
Co. Mr. Aldrich has not been a 
voluminous writer: he has chosen 
to write well rather than to write 
much He has never allowed hasty, 
crude, and unfinished work to go 
from his hand, but has always 
maintained the high standard 
which has given him a place along 
with Lowell, Emerson, Longfellow 
Whittier, and others of the old and 
illustrious school of New England writers His last work, 
a volume of poems, appeared in 1895 Of the volumes 


THOMAS BAILEY 
ALDRICH. 


thus far issued in his name, five have been in verse and 
seven have been works of fiction Mr. Aldrich. is prob- 
ably more widely known by his “ Ballad of Babie Bell 
than anything else he has written, although this was one of 
his first productions In exquisite tenderness and pathetic 
sweetness we know of no poem in the English language 
excelling this ballad, and it is not strange that it should 
have sung itself into the hearts and homes of child-lovers 
over all Christendom. Among Mr. Aldrich’s prose writings 
his “Storv of a Bad Boy” and “ Marjorie Daw and Other 
People” are perhaps the most popular, and are certainly 
heard of most frequently. Mr. Aldrich, though generally 
classed with a school of writers who have nearly all passed 
away. is only sixty-six years old and appears much younger. 
He has always led a quiet life in his Boston home, and 
since his retirement from the editorship of the Atlantic 
Monthly is seldom seen in public places 
a 
r IS now over twenty-five vears since I used to meet 
occasionally in the streets of Albany the author of 
the “ Adirondack Stories,” a book 
much read about that time: and I 
can never forget the impression 
which the serene face and quiet, 
modest, unassuming manner of that 
gentleman made upon me Mr 
Philander Deming was then, and is 
yet for aught I know, an official 
stenographer in one of the higher 
State courts, and also acted, I he- 
lieve, as legislative correspondent 
fora New Yorkdaily. He is brought 
to mind again by the announcement 
that Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are 
about to issue a new edition of 
the “ Adirondack Stories” with a preface by the author. 
For the benefit of the new generation of readers un- 
acquainted with Mr. Deming’s work, . ay say that 
these stories have not been surpassed by any work of the 


?HILANDER DEMING 


kind in more recent years, in freshness, vivacity, quiet 
humor, and genuine charm. They appeared first in the 
Atlantic Monthly during the editorship of William Dean 
Howells, and were afterward widely copied and had an 
immense and well-deserved popularity. 
a 
T HAS often been stated that the present Emperor of 
Russia is a specially devoted father and that he spends 
many hours in the companionship of his little ones, of 
whom he has three, all girls. In fact, I have heard 
somewhere that the autocrat of all the Russias has been 
known to get himself down on the nursery floor in the 
guise of a horse for his babies. All this being the case we 
can more fully appreciate the significance of the opening 
statements in the following letter which Paul de Chaillu 
wrote from St. Petersburg to his publishers, Harper & 
Brothers, a few weeks ago: “ Will you kindly oblige me by 
sending here three sets of my juvenile books? Please select 
carefully the books, for one set is for the Emperor, and 
especially this one must be of the finest. The Emperor has 
received me in the most kind manner, and, now that I have 
some knowledge of the Russian language, I will soon begin 
my travels and explorations of this great empire, from 
the north to the south and from east to west. This will 
take me several years to accomplish, but I hope to come 
to America once or twice before the completion of my 
great task.”’ This reminds me also that a new book for 
young folks by Du Chaillu is now on the press of the 
Harpers, who will send it out soon. It is to be called 
“King Mombo,” and will make its appearance in the 
autumn. King Mombo, it seems, was an African monarch 
whom the famous explorer had much to do with during 
his long sojourn in the woods, and the story has many of 





Du Chaillu’s thrilling experiences in hunting elephants, 
crocodiles, gorillas, and a number of other wild beasts 
It will be remembered that the largest and most compre 
hensive book on Scandinavia The Land of the Mid 
night Sun,” is from Du Chaillu’s pen, who not only visited 
Norway, Sweden, and Lapland, but remained there seven 
vears From his name he is generally supposed to be 
a Frenchman, but he is really an American—the last 


remaining member of a Huguenot family that settled in 
South Carolina 
= 
|! IS a current saying among country folk that there 
are at least two inevitable things in this life, and those 


ire “death and taxes.” If this observation were made 
to include happenings in the literary world, also, I 
would add as another inevitable”’ a juvenile book by 
G. A. Henty It would, indeed, be a colder year than this 


present one has been that did not witness at least one 
stirring tale of war and adventure from the omnipresent 
ind irrepressible Henty, and this fall, the Messrs. Scribner 
inform me, they are to issue po less than three stories of 
this kind Chis will bring Mr. Henty’s record, according 
to my reckoning, up to about eighty-three historical 
stories for boys, besides ten novels for grown-ups and 
two histories for everybody who cares to read them 
As Mr. Henty is now seventy vears old this makes an 
average output of over one book each vear, or three books 
for each of the thirty vears in which he has been engaged 
n literary work, an average which leaves even the amazing 
productivity of the late Horatio Alger and Mrs. South 
worth far in the rear. Mr. Henty’s stories are faithful to 
historical fact, and, while exciting, they make wholesome 
and instructive reading for young people 
a 

Sk WILLIAM LAIRD CLOWES, as he may now 

write his name, since the distribution of coronation 
honors, is best known in this country at present as the 
author of that monumental undertaking, a “ History of 
the Roval Navy 
and Sir William Laird Clowes and his associates are at 
work on the seventh and final volume. It was in the 


Six volumes have already appeared, 


sixth volume of this comprehensive history that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's chapters on “The War of 1812” ap- 
peared—a more critical and mature account of that 
Anglo-American conflict than that which he wrote and 
had published separately at the age of twenty-four 
Che American publishers of “The Royal Navy,’ Little, 
Brown & Co., endeavored to secure President Roosevelt’s 
consent to the publication of this critical history of the 
War of 1812 separately, but he courteously refused 
a 

|! IS TOO soon, no doubt, to ¢ Xpect an ideal biography 

of Bret Harte, but if the forthcoming work of that 
character announced by Dodd, Mead & Co. for fall pub- 
lication is not of an entertaining quality it will not be 
for lack of first-class material nor of a skilled and sympa 
thetic writer The latter is to be Mr. T. Edgar Pember- 
ton, who has commended himself to this service by some 
excellent biographies of theatrical people. Mr. Pemberton 
had known Mr. Harte for twenty years, and had been 
in close touch with him for seven. Recently they were 
collaborating on a work which it is understood Mr. Pem- 
berton is to complete. The family and friends of Mr. 
Harte have assured his biographer of their co-operation in 
placing all available material at his disposal. 

_ 

LONG and attractive list of new books is announced 

by D. Appleton & Co. for fall publication. Among 
the more notable ones will be the 
etters of Charles Darwin, including 
many addressed to Charles Gray and 
other American scientists: a volume 
of Anglo-Egyptian stories by the 
author of “The Right of Way,” 
who should now be addressed. if 
you please, as Sir Gilbert Parker; a 
new book of verse by Mr. Frank L. 
Stanton, under the title “Up From 
Georgia,’”’ and an illustrated volume 
on social New York in the period 
following the Knickerbocker days, 
ESTHER SINGLETON. Py Miss Esther Singleton, a work 

doubtless which owes its origin to 

Miss Singleton’s studies of “The Furniture of Our 
Forefathers.’”’ From this house also we shall have the 
American edition of a new and curious book of which 
we heard much during the past few months, “The 
Story of a Strange Career,” which purports to be the 
autobiography of a convict edited by Stanley Waterloo. 
A new novel by Mr. H. G. Wells and another by Mrs. 
Craigie are also among the good things promised from 
this quarter. 





ROM WHAT I have learned about Henry James’s 


new novel The W ings ol the Dove.”’ soon to appeal 





from the press of ¢ harles Scribner’s 
Sons, the story will offer a refresh 
ing contrast to some of Mr. James’s 
latest novels In it he is said to 
have escaped from his late manner 
of abstract and psychological in 
volution, a manner which has sore, 
taxed the patience of many of his 
readers It is, also, said that the 
book has an understandable plot 
which is another clear gain It 
was a writer in the London Spectator 
who said of Mr. James that he 
‘was not so much a novelist as 











HENRY JAMES. 


an episodist,”’ a new term but an 

apt one, it seems to me, In this connection Certain other 
literary idiosyncrasies of Mr James, as they appeared in 
his “Sacred Fount,’’ were once hit off very cleverly by 
Carolyn Wells in The Critic, in critical verse which con- 
cluded as follows: 


The mad gush ot ** The Sacred Fount ”’ is ringing in my ear 
Its dictional excitements are obsessing me, I| fear 

For its subtle fascination makes me read it, then, alack, 

I find I have the James-james, a very bad attack 


IS GRATIFYING to know that we are to have a 
biography of Nathaniel Hawthorne the coming season 


from the hand of Professor George E. Woodberry, whose 
life of Edgar Allan Poe is the most judicious and Satisfy 
ing study of that remarkable genius ever written. Haw- 
thorne led a quiet and uneventful career; but he was a 
man of such winning personality, a literary artist of such 
unexampled power and _ brilliancy, that a biographical 
study by a writer of Professor Woodberry’s proved 
ability is certain to be full of interest 
- 
WE ARE informed that a new volume of studies of 
bird life by Olive Thorne Miller is soon to appear 
from the press of her publishers, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. If it is up 
to the standard of her “In Nest- 
ing Time,”’ “ Little Brothers of the 
Air,” and other volumes on this 
general subject, it will certainly be 
well worth reading. In her nature 
studies Mrs. Miller has confined 
herself almost wholly to birds; and 
her writings on this subject are full 
of the charm coming from a keen 
knowledge of bird life in all its varied 
and curious aspects, and a sympa- 
thetic interest in the welfare of the 
“little brothers”’ themselves. Mrs. 
Miller’s home is in Brooklyn, but 
she spends her summers either on the coast of Maine or 
among the mountains of the far West, where she can 
pursue her inquiries among the people of the tree-top 
country to the best possible advantage. 
a 
NOTHER NOTABLE addition will soon be made to 
the nature books now in the hands of the public by 
a volume which the Century Company has in preparation. 
It will bear the title “Caterpillars and Their Moths,” and 
will be the joint production of two women, Ida Mitchell 
Eliot and Caroline Gray Soule, who have made this line 
of study and research a specialty for the past twenty 
years. The finest products of photographic art will em- 
bellish the volume, the illustrations of caterpillars and 
moths being of life size. 











OLIVE THORNE 
MILLER. 


Don’t Try Pressure. 
Trust TO INTELLIGENCE. 

You cannot by process of law prevent any one from 
drugging themselves to death. We must meet the evil 
by appeal to the intelligence. 

One of the drugs that do the most harm to Ameri- 
cans, because of its widespread use and its apparent inno- 
cence, is coffee. Ask any regular coffee drinker if he or 
she is perfectly well. At least one-half are not. Only those 
with extra vigor can keep well against the daily attack 
of caffeine (in coffee) The heart and pulse gradually 
lose strength; dyspepsia, kidney troubles, and nervous 
diseases of some sort set in, and the clearly marked effects 
of coffee poison are shown. These are facts and worthy 
any one’s thought. The reasonable and sensible thing is 
to leave off, and shift to Postum Food Coffee. The poison 
that has been secretly killing is thus withdrawn, and a 
powerful rebuilding agent is put to work. The good effects 
will begin to show inside of ten days. If health and com- 
fort are worth anything to you, try it. 
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A STAGE 


REHEARSAL ON 


HOT AUGUST AFTERNOON 
AT THE BROADWAY THEATRE. 

















JOHN DREW, 
Who, in ** The 
ming -bird,’ 


season as a star.— Sarony 

















MARGARET DALE, 


John Drew’s new leading 
woman.—Sarony. 


Mummy and the Hum- 
begins his twelit! 




















ALICE FISCHER, 


In the title réle of *' Mrs. Jack, 
at Wallack’s.— Schloss. 


” 

















JAMESON LEE FINNEY, 
In the leading r4le of *' The 
New Clown.”’—Sarony. 


Press agents, I thought, 


should do better than that. 


“ 


DANCE IN 
Luckey 


SALLY IN OUR ALLEY,” 







rs 


= 
tal 


the 
forbidding 


A‘ HILL is in morning air; the ocean has a 

cold, look that makes one shrink; 
among the trees is seen now and then a yellow leaf; 
Last June there 
that they would 
never care to see the city again. They were tired of its 
light and heat and din They with the 
theatre. They had sat through the last performance un- 
interested and bored. Yet only June, July, and August 
have passed, and these same people are already beginning 
to wonder what we will have at our play-houses this season. 


and we know that summer is dying. 
were many, undoubtedly, who felt 


were sated 


They find themselves looking forward eagerly, witha gen- 
uine relish, to the warmth and glow and music of the houses 
of thestage. The same old human curiosity, awakened by 
the advertisements of the clever managers,’by the comments 
of the press, by the gossip of friends, is there to be satis- 
fied; the same old senses, the love of beauty, of music 
and rhythm, of sentiment and of excitement, are there to be 
gratified. The same necessity for amusements, for enter- 
tainment is present; so back to the theatres go the public. 

And while you have been thinking of bathing and 
boating, and yachts and hunting trips, and summer vaca- 
tions, the managers and the actors have been at work 
and it is hard work, too. During the broiling days of 
August, on the dark, stuffy stages of the theatres, rehearsals 
have been in progress day after day. Men and women, 
weary with the heat, have driven, and 
cajoled by the petulant stage managers. 

“Why are you so late?” 


been scolded, 
growled a stage manager one 
afternoon to a singer tardy at a rehearsal. 

“Oh, it was so hot to-day, I was sick, very sick, and so 
had to stay at a drug store for some medicine,” wailed the 
singer. 

“You had all day 
this morning?” 

But those things do not ms.tter, and when the orchestra 
plays and the curtain lifts, it will all be very beautiful 
and the public will be delighted. Yet there is little strik- 
ingly new or unique in the vast volume of theatrical 
entertainment which is laid out for the season of 1902-03. 
There are the same stars (some of them in new surround- 
ings), the same dramatization of novels which have had 


; why didn’t you go to the drug store 
said the manager. 


enormous sales, a little Shakespeare, and some new operas. 

“Here is an interesting thing,”’ said a press agent to 
me. “ By George !’’ he added enthusiastically, “I’m glad 
I happened to think of it.” 

“ What’s that?” I asked, eagerly. 

“Why,”’ he replied, “here is a society girl of Boston 
who is going into the Rogers Brothers company in the 
chorus.” 

It struck me, however, that once before—perhaps a 
dozen times—I had heard of society girls who had sud- 
denly gone on the stage. 


The Dramatic Season 
Arrives 


New Plays with Old Favorites, and Old Plays with New Favorites 
iN By Tom Thorne 


THE REHEARSAL OF A SONG 


WORK THAT THE PUBLIC DOES NOT SEE 


WITH THE CHORUS OF “ A CHINESE HONEYMOON” 
Luckey 


A LITTLE 
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engagement for this season is forty weeks. In Jan- 























uary, behold the appearance of Mrs. Lillis 
She will be at the Garrick Theatre in 


Langtry 
the drama, 


“Mlle. Mars.”” Mr. Hawtrey will produce two plays in 
New York. These are “The Man from Blankley’s” 
and “The Message from Mars,” which has been very 
successful in London and New York And later in the 


season Marie Tempest will be here, playing this time in 
a comedy production Hitherto 
America in musical compositions 


she has been 
The change will prob- 


ably add interest to her performances. In 


seen 1n 


England, it is 
said, she is very popular as a comedienne 

Italy contributes grand opera and one of its greatest 
actresses for the entertainment of the American public. 
Mascagni, the great composer and author of ‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” with a company of 160 people in Italian grand 
opera is announced at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
the season beginning October 8th. The Italian 
actress, Eleanora Duse—by many regarded as the greatest 
actress of her day—will be in New York November 3d for 
an engagement of weeks at the Victoria Theatre. 
She will give her first performance this season in Boston 
at the Tremont Theatre, October 20th; and she will play 
“La Giaconda,” “Citt& Morta,’”’ and 
Rimini.’”’ She has dates for Baltimore at Ford’s Opera 
House, Washington at the Columbia Theatre, Philadel- 
phia at the Garrick, and Chicago at the Grand Opera 
House. 

There is just a touch of Shakespeare in the dramatic 
landscape. Those who believe that merit still lingers in 
the works of the Bard of Avon may be grateful to Maude 
Adams, Henrietta Crosman, and to Louis and 
Frederick Ward, who will do their parts this winter that 
Shakespeare may not sink into oblivion. Miss Adams 
and Miss Crosman will each have a production of “As 
You Like It.””. Mr. James and Mr. Ward will play together 
in “The Tempest,” Mr. James as Caliban, Mr. Ward as 
Prospero; and in the cast Ariel will be played by Miss 
Edith Fassett. Maude Adams will revive “ L’Aiglon”’ and 
will return to “The Little Minister,’”’ the dramatic gem 
in which she was probably more delightful than in any of 
the parts in which she has since appeared. Miss Adams 
has been spending the summer in Switzerland and will 
return to New York in November. 
from the Shakespearean play, will be seen in a new play, 
“The Sword of the King.” 

The dramatization of the popular novels never ceases. 
Business policy dictates that good advertising should not 
be thrown away. Why should not the benefit of great 
sales be transferred from the publisher to the theatrical 
manager? For months 
the country was adorned with posters showing a gentle 

country “nag” drawing 


great 


two 


“Francesca da 


James 


Miss Crosman, aside 


Here is an interesting instance 





So even that wasn’t new. 


along a top buggy, beside a 





On the contrary, the idea 
is a little dusty with age. 


rural fence. The nag 
guided by a_ person 


was 
who 
seemed free from care 


ROBERT EDESON, 
At the Savoy, starring in “ Soldiers 
of Fortune ”’ for a second 
season, —Sch/oss. 

















ELIZABETH TYREE, 
Who plays the réle of Captain 
Molly at the Manhattan. 
Jonnele. 














BLANCHE WALSH, 


Who will appear in “‘ Salammbo ” 
this season.— Moore, 


























CHARLES CHERRY, 


Miss Crosman’s new leading 
man. — Chickering. 





Another tells of a real earl who is g-ing to play on the 
American stage this season. His name is James Erskine and 
he is the Earl of Rosslyn, an Englishman who will appear in 
New York. in the Garrick Theatre, as one of the cast in the 
play, “There’s Many a Slip.” Americans at home, and 
particularly Americans abroad, have seen and have been 
sought after recently by so many of the titled aristocracy 
of Europe, that a title does not strike the awe that it 
once did, and even an earl on the stage is not the most 
sensational thing in the world. 

Europe will send many of its public entertainers to 
America. Among those from Britain who will this season 
pace the boards in New York are John Hare, Charles 
Wyndham, and Charles Hawtrey. Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell is announced with her London company in a new 
play as the opening attraction at the Garden Theatre. Her 
































MARK TWAIN AND LEE ARTHUR, 


Who are at work on a dramatic version of Mr. Twain's 
* Huckleberry Finn.” 


The poster suggested that the pub- 
lic should read a book called “Quincey Adams Sawyer.” 
The suggestion was followed: the publie did read the book 
tothe extent of many thousands. Then the theatrical man 
The book was dramatized and again 
the country was adorned with the poster of the nag, the 
buggy, and the rural fence. 
play 
the book would have curiosity to see the play 
nothing is lost in the transaction 

Gilbert Parker’s “ The Right of Wav,” one of the most 
widely circulated books of recent publication 
transformed into a drama, too, and William Faversham 
will play the part of Charley Steele Another book of 
wonderful popularity, which alone has made a fortun: 
for its author, is “The Eternal City,” by Hall 


assumed sway 


his time it advertised a 


It is only reasonable to believe that those who knew 
And 


has he en 


Caine. 


Continued on page 237. 
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In the 


. 


OURTEEN. FAST ROTTERS STARTING IN A RACE AT THE BRIGHTON 


of Sports 


W orld 


* NOVELTY ” TROTS ENCOURAGE FRAUD FASHIONABLE WOMEN AND THE 


Victous Practices ON THE Trorring Turt W hil 


i firm believer in encouraging the breeding of the running 


horse, the trotter, and the pacer, and while realizing that 
harping on unfair practices on the track does the sport 
no good, at the same time I think it is necessary to call 
attention to reprehensible tricks in order that needed 
reform may be enacted Though there must necessarily 
be more or less fraud where gambling exists openly | 
never beli ed that crooked races vere is numerous AS 
many peopl issert they ure The purses and takes 
offered to-day, on the running and trotting turf, are in 
themselves sufficient nducements to compel owners 
trainers, jockeys, and drivers to do thet 

best to win When all are trying to win 


Payne Whitney and Mrs. H. B. Duryea, would put a 


racing st il l¢ Nn the the ld caused Trike h comment r4 and SOTLIE 
people seein to think that it means the floc king to the 


running turf of more women high up in the social scale 
Mrs.Whitney and Mrs. Durvea are fond of the thorough 
bred, and have at times shown good judgment in the selec 
tion of animals, both for speculation and for ownership 
Their friends trust that they will be successful. Certainly 
nobody wishes such fair and wealthy women ill fortune 
The meeting at Saratoga has been the most successful 
n the history of that famous track, which, fortunately, 
has passed out of the hands of the Walbaum-Gutte nburg 


BEACH TRACK 


TURF DANGERS OF AUTOMOBILING 


can be no crowding that cannot be seen by the officials. 
Standard distances are run, and when a man wins the 
national five-mile championship race he is the national 
champion for that distance for the following year. The 
national champion, Frank | Kramer, won his title by 
winning the majority of the points at the different dis 


tances The amateur competition is conducted in the 
same way. Hurley found his most troublesome opponent 
in Root, of Boston Those who follow the wheelmen 


would like to see Hurley among the professionals. Kramer 
and Pay lor might beat him, and again they might not. 
a 


THe Warrinc BaseBALL LEAGUES. 





Real lovers of baseball trust that with the 





there can be little fraud Che recent meet 


Ing at the Brightor Le ih track pave New 
n 


Yorkers their first chance of the season to 
see some first-class trotting contests The 
meeting was a success, as the one to be held 
in Septembe r at the Empire City track 
promises to be also The Novelty” races 


introduced at Brighton, however, are not 
likely to be popular. There nevet has been 
a better system arranged for swindling the 
public (\s soon as a horse wins a heat he 
retires, the second-heat winner also retiring, 
and the rest going in the last heat rhe 
winner of the fastest heat gets the major 
portion of the purse The te mptation to 
“lay up” a heat when the odds do not suit 
the owner or driver was so apparent that 
the judges were kept busy watching the 





drivers. \ horse at long odds who was 





birth of another season the present war- 
fare between the two major leagues will 
have been brought to an end, While th 
retirement of Andrew Freedman from the 
councils otf the National League will be re 
ceived with acclaim, his logical successor, 
John T. Brush, has not always acted with 
the best interests of the game at heart 
Mr. Brush is a fighter when war is on, and 
in times of peace a diplomat. He does not 
weigh much more than a chest protector, 
but his hat-band is immense. 
GEORGE E. STACKHOUSE. 
2 


2 
A Monster Fish. 
‘THE WORLD'S record for black sea-bass 
was broken August 9th at Avalon, 
Catalina Island, by H. T. Kendall, of Pasa- 

















badly beaten in one heat would suddenly 
become an odds-on favorite in the next 
heat for no other reason than that the 
“wise monev ’”’ had been sent into the ring 
When this happened the favorite invariably 
won. While Cresceus, the champion trotter of them all, did 
not appear at Brighton, strenuous efforts are being made to 
induce George H. Ketcham, his owner, to bring him to 
the Empire City track. Dan Patchdid not succeed in cut- 
ting down the world’s pacing record, 1.59}, held by Star 
Pointer, but he paced the mile in 2.00} on a day too chilly 
and windy for record-breaking time, and later on he is 
reasonably sure to better this performance 
a 

FASHION AND THE RACE-cOURS!I It is no new thing for 
women to conduct racing stables, though it must be ad- 
mitted that they are seldom successful The announce- 
ment that “Mr. Roslyn,’ which means Mrs. Harry 


























JOHN G. MILBURN, JR., AND HORACE CHITTENDEN, OF HARVARD, 
TWO YOUNG AMERICAN ATHLETES. 


From 


EXPERTS PLAYING IN THE GOLF TOURNAMENT ON THE LINKS OF THE EKWANOK COUNTRY 


CLUB, MANCHESTER, VT.— Photograph by Smith 


clique into those of true sportsmen. The raising of the 
price of admission again illustrated the undisputed fact 
that the man who must gamble seldom cavils at the price 
of the opportunity. While the crop of two-year-olds this 
season do not appear as sensational as those of last year, 
still there are some good ones, for many of them have 
been consistent, and the animals that are consistent are 
good, no matter what the critics say. Consistency and 
class fo pretty close together. 
a 
IGNORANCE AND DANGER ON AUTOMOBILES.— Fatal 
accidents are inseparable from many sports of the thrilling 
sort when they are in their infancy. One hears much 
just now of the dangers of the automobile, and long screeds 
are written after each accident, which make those fa- 
miliar with the subject groan in anguish at the unjust 
and untruthful alleged evidence dished up to the general 
public. The unfortunate death of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
L. Fair abroad is a case in point. Singularly enough, 
most of the severe accidents which have happened at 
home and abroad during the last year took place when 
an amateur was at the lever of the machine. Most of 
the millionaire owners of automobiles quickly learn to 
send the machines along at a great speed without fear. 
It takes time, however, for a novice to learn how to think 
quickly in an emergency. Had a professional been at 
the lever at Evreux, when the Fairs were killed, the chances 
are that the machine would have been brought to a stop 
in a few yards and nobody would have been seriously 
injured. It is the quick thinker who excels in all sports 
To keep cool and act promptly in an emergency comes 
naturally to some men, and can never be acquired by 
others. The element of danger is present in the most 
popular sports, but the percentage of fatalities grows 
consolingly less each year. Learned men have said that 
football is really more dangerous than prize-fighting, and 
it is, to an untrained man or boy. 
e 
BicyeLe CHAMPIONSHIPS NICELY ARRANGED.—There 
would be less grumbling over championships in general 
in the sporting world if the finals were arranged with the 
nicety and fairness which characterize the championships 
in the bicycle world this year. The races for professionals 
are run in heats until only two or three men are left in 
the final. This insures a chance to every man, as there 


dena, Cal., who brought to gaff after a fight 
lasting one hour and fifty-one minutes a 
monster “ jew-fish,”’ as the black sea bass 


left to right—Findlay S. Douglass, James L. Taylor, Mrs. Taylor, Miss B. Anderson is locally called, weighing 419 pounds. 


The largest of these monsters caught last 
season weighed 384 pounds. The exploit is most re- 
markable when it is realized that the fish are taken with 
a mere thread of line of a thousand feet wound in the com- 
pass of a reel. The line is a twenty-four-thread Cutty- 
hunk with a lifting capacity of forty-eight pounds, about 
the size of wrapping twine used for tying up packages 
The rod weighed sixteen ounces, and yet a fish weighing 
one-fifth of a ton was hauled in; not, however, without 
an exciting struggle. The accompanying photograph 
shows this record-breaker, and in the foreground the infant 
son of Dr. H. J. Macomber, also of Pasadena, who was 
with Mr. Kendall in the launch Fortuna when the haul 
was made. 















































BLACK SEA-BASS WEIGHING FOUR HUNDRED AND NINETEEN 
POUNDS—-LARGEST EVER CAUGHT. 
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Railroad stock i nad tt hk Kansas 
( Sout he eferred, Tole St. Louis and West 
° | ern preferred, and Pére Marquette have possib 
| = You may be right in the belief that the insiders will 
s Cc ~ “ | , “+ 
I é i the larket iong tor some t ie ri 
| e | = but su nano the aeidess ire qui = he 
it now WwW! ‘ hold the bag’’? 
Continued on page 26 
NOTICE.—This department is intended forthe who are recognized as among the million mend to an investor Am making inquiries, how pag 
mformation of the regular readers of Lestir’s — . baal =e - dav? Whi ver - — 
WEEKLY. No charge is made for answering ques- “re leaders of finance in our day val 5S.” Rome, N. ¥ Parties of some promi- FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 
tone, and all oemneene tee yp ey aco nage about the scheme to reorganize the Rock ence are connec tod W " the pro et I “t t is the aidaneninel 
tially Sorrespon¢ ents shoulk always inciose a y . ; ; . = yeneral impression that Dankir ew ork does 
stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary Island Railroad, an old and conservative not require much further accommodation and that | Our Book, 
3 should ref nly to matters directly cor svste ) reasing its oblig: s ar bank stocks for the most part are too 
inquisios show id vefor only to mos a directly ex a tem, by increasing i _ ligations nearly lle ead maga Nag 2 arts ‘“‘A Glimpse at Wall Street 
LesLie’s WREKLY at the home office, at regular | tree times solely for the purpose of en published the statement of a grain exp to the and Its Markets, 
subscription rates, namely, $4 per annum, are | ahling a few men who have quietly secured effect that September corn would be a purchase as well as fluctuation 
placed on a preferred ist, which entitles them, in I simply published it because his opinion commands 
emergencies inswers by mail or telegraph. Address | Control of the stock at low prices, to unload | much attention know nothing about corn my. T@Pperts, issued to persons 
a Lestin’s Weekty, 110 Fifth Avenue, New | a good part of their holdings, at a profit | self <i _ ‘ interested in the subject. 
q Pr Ww ork our dollars r ived 
which will about pay them for the cost of the | you are on’ my rl list - one aa no 
We | AL = the wr rich qui *k control of the property There is nothing pening a7 about - Greater Hee York . 
s m8) 70°’ § ~ S ome Onl Co t is not trac iin on the chang 
mae h sther teicke of Wal] | ysterious about a proposition like this. | As far as I am able to investigate, it does not look | Members of the 
dicates, and a the other tricks of a P . , ; vy er Tes : etme . : 
Street “soa el ie Chines onl nities It is a little bit of financial legerdemain, | like an a eatment SE ee epee eee ee Consolidated Stock and 
; ' sharp ; , wants 7 or sleight of hand, which deceives nobody favorites of speculation durin “the height of the New York Produce Exchanges, 
than some of the big quick money-making It is ingenious: but is it fair? Is it honest? | boom. It sold last year as low as 52 and as high 44-46 Broadway, New York. 
schemes of the Wall Street blood-suckers Is it right? as 78 If the bull manipulators take it up it will | rang Office: Drexel Bldg. 
> TA _ not be difficult to advance it I would then sell it sta lished 1865. 
a ——— a When conservative leaders of the Street | and take my profit ; - =e 
. _ Grant,” Orange Mass The combination | 
FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. entered their earnest protest against the offers of Alfred Grant & Co., which you inclose, do 
} Rock Island seh me, the promoters ot the not appeal to me If they can make money for LFRED AMAR 
| project hastened+to declare that no syndi betel pb beds makajs for themselves? You | 
| cate, clique, or combination of underwriters ‘W. W.,” Cohoes. N. Y.: I am told that the BANKER 
; : ’ ‘eens at; .| preferred stock of the United Box Board and AIN OFFICE, EXCHANGE BUILDING 
was to profit vs = plan of we ak oe Paper Company has merit, but I do not believe M as BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
| that the stockholders were to enjoy all the | the statement that it has been very conservatively . ; 
; ‘ . , 39 East 424 Street : : 12 East 234 Street 
Spencer Trask & Co. | rights offered, and each to have his pro- | “@?!t#lized. It is an industrial proposition, and | BRARCH ovrices { Temple Har Bullding, Brooklyn 
£ . a i i I | not a very strong one, for it does not control the . . 
BANKERS, rata share Yet when the announcement | situation by any means Trenance : Generel Rooting. Resa, Fuee ee 
- . : ; . : _—- = " Deposit rhere are many evidences that ere made INVESTMENT SECURITIES : . 
27 & 29 Pine St. New York ol the plan was printe d, the aud: wc1OUs | American Ice was pi ked up on the decline by in- Prone 
. statement was made that nearly a million | siders who had manceuvred to depress it rhe | yt! D IN SEMI-MONTHL M SERIES: AN EX- 
; ; : ; ‘ f , earnings are sufficient for the re eh al diel NUSTIVE REVIEW. AND DUNE MI AL EN mils 
ars’ W ie stoc ’ ssue earnings are sulicient for the resumption Of Givi LEADING RAILWAY AND INDUS 
| dollar worth of the tock leit unissued dends on the preferred, but dividends will not| PpRISES OF THE COUNTRY, W nie it PERMIT 
was to be disposed of “by the president as | be declared until the manipulators are in pos-| INVESTORS TO INTELLIGENTLY DETERMINE 
bam . session of all the shares that they want SECURITY VALUES, M AP ACCOMP NIE 8S EACE 
he shall determine, the proceeds to be used “Dorothy.” Chautauqua, N | As a RATLWAY TREATISE 
| for corporate purposes, at the discretion of | rule, it is inadvisable to sell stocks after they have Series No. 1, “ A Chapter on Erte”; 
a — " | tne board.” Isn’t tl a larce wor % been depressed, as the copper shares all have been Series No, 2, * The Greater Wabash ”; 
ne Poa i NS : a large power CO | The fact that we are producing copper more liber- Series No. 3, St. Paula Its Fautare 
intrust to a president of any corporation? | ally than ever and are exporting less than a year Series No. 4, ** Chicago Great W 
John Harsen Rhoades, Jr. Dexter Blagden e ; — ago leads many to believe that the price of the Series No. 5, ** American Sugar 
Stacy C. Richmond Or eee Suppose he determines to use the proceeds | metal must decline. This might affect all copper Series No. 6, * Missouri Pacific”; 
wesc snc to help him manipulate the stock market | shares unfavorably I do not feel like advising Series No. 7, 
you to sacrifice your holdings at present 2) | Series No. &, 
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n CORPORATION 
and RAILROAD 


BONDS 


Dealers 





and Bonds Purchased on Commission for 
: Safe Investments Submitted upon Request 


Stocks 
Cash 














INCORPORATED 1885 


The Real Estate 
Trust Company 
of Philadelphia 


S. E. CORNER CHESTNUT AND BROAD STREETS 
CAPITAL (Full Paid) . . .$1,500,000 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS. $1,200,000 


Solicits Current Deposit Accounts, 





Allowing Interest. 





Rents Safe Deposit Boxes in Burgiar-Proof 
Vaults. 





Takes General Charge and Management 


of Property. 
PRANK K. HIPPLE, President. 








If a man WANTS to save as strongly as 
he NEEDS to save, he will find a way to 
do it. The wise adopt the best way 
through an endowment policy. 

PENN Mutua LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 
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MONROE, ROGERS & HAYNES 


PROMOTERS OF MINING AND INDUS- 
TRIAL ENTERPRISES. 
INVESTMENT AND SPECULATIVE 
STOCKS AND BONDS FOR SALE. 


Main Offices: 20 Broad St., New York. 


Western Office : Prescott, Arizona. 





Canadian Branch: Toronto. 
AGENCIES: 
Buffalo, Hornelisville, Corning, Patchogue, 
N. Y.; Bridgeport, Conn.; Bangor, Me.; Great 


Barrington, Mass.; Bethlehem, Pa. 











I Can Si Sell; You r Farm 


no matter w Send description, state price 
learn how. Est. '96. Highest tafecens es. Officesin 14 J a 
W. M. Ostrander 1799 N. A. Bide , Philadelphia 





DON'T GO TO THUNDER 


MOUNTAIN or invest In Thunder Mountain 


stock until you know all about 
it. I will send you full reliable information that 


ay cost you nothing and may be worth a fortune 
to you. 


Address ADRIAN @. HANATER, Spokane, Wash. 














and get the better of the other stockholders. 
> 


at their expense? 
rhe 


” 


(an anybody stop him 


whole abominable, dangerous Rock 


Island’s reorganization scheme has for its 
single purpose the enrichment of a few at 
the expense of the many; and I hope every 
stockholder who is not in with the gang 
will unite not only to protest against it, 


but will unite to go into the courts and pre- 
vent a repetition of the same sort of tactics 


which little over twenty vears ago dealt 
a blow at Rock Island from which it did 
not recover for more than a dozen years. 
Then its capital stock was doubled the 


declaration of a stock dividend of 100 per 


cent. In due time the stock tumbled from 
$200 a share to less than $50, and instead 
of paving 8 per cent. dividends, the road 
| struggled to pay 2. There are many who 
see in this last grand-la‘ceny Wall Street 
scheme the precursor of just such another 


rs alter 
Island 


as followed a fe 


the stock of 


financial crash W vea 
the doubling of 
in 1880. 

All the talk of bond-and-stock 
which we hear so much nowadays, 
it the sirgle purpose unload. 
Every man who has been carrying a heavy 
burden of stocks and bonds at high prices, 
and that 
cannot be cont.nued indefinitely, 


Rock 


“rights,” 


ot has 


behind to 


who realizes his financial spree 


is willing 


to unload on the dear public by any means, 


foul or fair. The paid tipsters of the ring- 
sters, in their financial columns, their cir- 


culars and sheets, continue to build rain- 
bows of promise of a great bull movement. 
But every effort to lift the market fails, 
and advance a batch of 
stocks and bonds is unloaded on the un- 
wary. If the Rock Island’s schemes can 
put through, just the Northern 
Securities concern was, and as the Southern 
securities corporation, it will 
we may look for a new lot of similar enter- 
prises, the last available resort of 
big bull leaders who have found it difficult, 
| by any of the ordinary rules of practice, to 


on every new 


be 


as 


said, be, 


is 


as 


| get the public to support the market 
It is a good time for those who have profits 
to take them. 
“L.”’ Baltimore: Impossible. Personal _let- 
ter 
“P..”’ Deposit: Glad your evening up helped 
you out 
“T H.M,” Ashtabula: I do not recommend 
the proposition 
‘*Lake View,” Milwaukee: You will have to be 
more de oe in your inquiry 
New York: Four dollars received. You 


are on my preferred list for one year 
“T.’ St. Louis: Am making inquiries regard- 
inx the Bamberger, Delamar 
“hange will be made 
“Investor,” Centralia, 


Syndicate ( 


No relitble sav- 


Penn. : 


ings bank in New York City will pay you more 
than — per cent 
| “Ss ’ Ruby, A (1) He has no rating 


(2) I do wh consider the Mt. Shasta 
attractive: (8) You are probably 
»..”” Me assiltun, O.: The brewing company 
bonds are a local industrial investment, not dealt 
in on Wall Street Their future depends on the 


proposition 


very right 
ay 


| economy and integrity of the management 
4 Avalon. Ga (1) Havine advised the 
purchase of Toledo, St. Louis and Weate ‘rm around 


19, I am not favorably disposed to it around 30 
But if the market holds its strength it is still booked | 


for ads ancement (2) Fairly good rating 

“= Meriden, Conn The opportunities 
offered you by W. H. Baldwin & Co., of Albany, | 
and the Mining and Development Company, of 


' New York, are not such as I would care to recom- | 


the | 





Series No. 9, * Southern Pacific ”’; 
Series No. 10, **Unton Pacific.” 
OUR NEXT SERIES, NO. 11, WILI = DEVOTED 


think you can do better than to try an investment 
with the Corporation Trust Company 
oo 2 


t.”” Wilmington, N 1) Republic 


Iron and Steel preferred, paving seven per cent rO A REVIEW AND ANALYSIS OF 

and selling around 76, 1s only a speculation If 

it were an investment it would sell considerably SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 
higher, (2) Many believe that before the pres. | _CAN BE HAD BY CALLING AT OUR 


| OFFICES OR BY ADDRESSING STATIS- 
TICAL DEPT., MAIN OFFICE, 


stock market is conclude: 
low-priced industri: will 


ent manipulation of the 


most of common ils 


the 


be given a sharp upward turn The only question — _ LD 
is as to how long the manipulators can continue CHICAGO OFFICES: 159 LA SALLE 8ST. 
their wor (3) It is obviously impossible to 

predict the future price of any particular stock DIRECT PRIVATE WIRES 

unless one has knowledge of some special influence 

that may be helpful to it. I do not know of any W. E. WOODEND & co. 


thing that is particularly strengthening to Chesa 
peake and Ohio 4) I regard the Virginia-¢ 
lina Chemical stocks as too speculative to recom 


aro 


25 BROAD STREET, 





mend BROAD EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
“B.,”” Des Moines, la 1) The corn crop, no 

matter what others may say, is not out of danger Members New York UPTOWN BRANCH: 
A recent governmental crop bulletin said that Consolidated Stock Exchange, 36 W. 330 ST. 
early corn over the northern portion of the corn 

belt will be safe from frost by September Ist to 

15th, and the late crop from September 15th to yan 

October Ist. while over the southern portions of Dividends 1% per Month 

the corn belt some of the early corn is already on Par are now being paid by the 

matured, and the late will be safe by September 

avelanahhgnron Ht gM CHLFORNA REFNING lL 6 

tillers propose to organize a combination in op- . 

position to the new whiskey trust shows the peril from the sales of Oil from its producing wells. 

that all the industrials are constantly in, including STANDARD OIL COMPANY BUYS EN- 

the Steel Trust The talk about Schwab’s hope TIRE OUTPUT. Enormous acreage yet to be 

of effecting a combination of European iron and developed. The safest, surest, and best oil 

steel factors, to co-operate with the United States osition ever offered the public. PRODUCING 


WELLS GUARANTEE INVESTMENT. 


Company in the hands of bankers and mex of 


Steel Trust, is one of the wildest of the great batch 


of rumors which bull manipulators have been cir- 


culating on Wall Street Mr. Schwab is a sick integrity and experience in the oil business. To 

man, and he is out of business for a year, if not raise funds for further development of the property 

forever a limited number of shares are being elesed at 
‘‘Inquirer,’’ Brattleboro, Vt 1) Many believe $1.00 PER SHARE. 

that United States Steel common is a good stock to This Company now owns 35 Producing Oil Wells 

speculate in, because of the hope that it will be and | Gas Well. Has 52,145 acres Oil and Gas 


and because of the belief that 
t can continue to earn and 
if the money market should 
under the tremendous bor- 


manipulated for a rise 
for two years at least 
pay itsdividends. But 
break down suddenly 


Land, mostly in West Virginia, adjacent to the 
40,000 acres recently purchased by Standard Oil 
Co. In January last we predicted that this stock 
would be selling for $1.00 per share in June. This 


rowing demand of the past two or three years, the prediction has been fully verified. We now predict 
entire market would naturally suffer 2) Pacific $3.00 per share this time next year. 

Mail is controlled by Union Pacific interests. It Send remittances, or for further information 
is for them to move it up or down The impression write, to the Company, 


are good they will try to ad- 


I still believe in Long Island 


is that if conditions 
vance its price (3) 


27 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 











The Clock That Keeps Wound 


HE Clock Without the Key 





the clock that needs no winding—the clock that is right, goes mght, 
and stays right—and the price is mght— was gradually perfected until it was a complete mechan 
ical success, and at once gained public approval 

This clock wonder is appropriately called the 

> 


“KEYLESS CLOCK”’ 


and is made only by 


The United States Clock Company of New York 


strongest kind of patents in the United States and Europe. It goes for one 
whole year without attention, and it keeps time—the best of time. It’s a beautiful clock—a novel 
clock—a safe clock —an economical clock —a clock that causes no trouble 
The" KEYLESS CLOCK ” is made for public baildings, business purposes, hom 
, everyone; for everywhere and anywhere 
The four manufacturing departments are 
general offic at 405 and 407 Broome Street. Come 
“KEYL K "is not sold at clock stores, but only at the offices ¢ it 
which are being established everywhere 
can secure territorial mehts to 
greatest of money makers. If you know a good — tell him you know otf 
see the wonder clock or send for prospectus and alogue. 


“Keyless Clock ” SH ARES are now $7.50 each 


Par value $10.00, full paid and non-assessable 


It is protected by the 


use. For any- 
one 
New Y¥« 


Street wk 


see the 


on Centre Street and Broome The 
es and exposition rooms are ox 
ESS CLOG rHE UNITED 


he 
STATES CLOCK COMPANY, 
Goon, RELIABLE MEN, with lunited capital, 


represent this 
a good thing; come and 














The stock of the“ 
investment that is absolutely safe 
Kell Telephone stock went from noth 
bigger investment in the very near future 
© More orders at 50 per cent. profit are now on hand than the four ce 
REMEMBER rhis is not a scheme or project, but 
with factories in full operation, goods in yvreat and growine 
obligations, and with a big deposit and surplus in National banks in New 
Don’t pat off antil to-morrow what you should do to-day— WRITT 


KEYLESS CLOCK " Company sells ap ae diy as the clock. If you want an 
*, unusually profitable, sure to increase in value, send your subsertption 
m to $4,000. UNITE D STATES ¢ LOCK stock will be a 
an turn out 

runt company, 


rigages, or other 


artments « 
an esta blishe y profitably 
demand, no de 
York 
Ook « 


A. E. Siegel, Secretary, The United States Electric Clock Company 
407 Broome Street, New York 
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HANDSOME ARCH ERECTED BY AMERICANS 


AT JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA, IN HONOR 
OF KING EDWARD'S 


CORONATION. 





Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of Lesiie’s Weekty. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sumetimes deemed 
advisable. Address *‘ Hermit,’”’ Lesiie’s Week cy, 
110 Fifth Avenue, New York.} 


HE competition 
line companies 1s such that, if they could 
safely reduce rates to the 
low level of the 
would certainly do so rhe fact that they 
do not is the best evidence that the low 


among the strong, old- 


their insurance 
assessment concerns they 


rates cannot be safely offered Chere may 


be social advantages and temporary ben- 
efits arising from membership in a frater- 
nal order, but any man who 
of these solely for the 
and with an expectation ol continuing this 
benefit for any length of time makes an 


egregious mistake The 


joins one 


insurance benefit 


same amount of 


money paid for an old-line policy would be 
in the 
more valuable from vear to vear, 


be attended with the risk of its entire loss 


nature of an investment, becoming 


and never 


“G.,.” Sandusky, O l The polici ies are well- 
nigh identical in terms and results 2) The esti- 
mate is not guaranteed, as you will see if you read 
the policy carefully 3) The guaranteed amount 
is absolutely safe 


OFFICIAL LEGAL NOTICES. 


ATTENTION I8 CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT IN THE CITY RECORD of August 
22 to September 5, 1902, of the confirmation by 
the Board of Revision of Assessments, and the 
entering in the Bureau for the Collection of 
Assessments and Arrears, of Assessment for 
LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH 
OF THE BRONX 

24T W. 








2 , EAST 176TH 
STREET REGULATING, GRADING, CURB- 
ING. FLAGGING, L + CROSSWALKS, 
PAVING, FENCING AND PLANTING TREES, 
from Jerome Avenue to Tremont Avenue 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller 
City of New York, August 21, 1902 


‘TION 11 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT IN THE CITY RECORD of August 
23 to September 6, 1902, of the Confirmation by 
the Board of Assessors and the entering in the 
Bureau for the Collection of Assessments and Ar- 
rears, of Assessments for LOCAL IMPROVE- 
MENTS in the BOROUGH OF THE BRONX; 

24TH WARD, SECTION 11 MARION AYV- 
ENUE SEWER, from the existing sewer in East 
189th Street to Kingsbridge Road EAST 178TH 
STREET SEWER, from Lafontaine Avenue to 
Hughes Avenue; EAST 187TH STREET SEWER, 
from Valentine to Ryer Avenue 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller 
City of New York, August 22, 1902 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISE MENT IN THE CITY RECORD of Au- 
gust 9 to 21, 1902, of the confirmation by the 
Board of Assessors and the entering in the Bureau 
for the Collection of Assessments and Arrears, of 
Assessments for LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the 
Borough of the Bronx 

23D WARD, SECTION 10. MOTT AVENUE 
PAVING, from the north side of East One Hun- 
dred and Thirty-Eighth Street, tothe south side 
of East One Hundred and Sixty-First Street 

23D WARD, SECTION 9. FENCING VACANT 
LOTS on south side of One Hundred and Sixty- 
Fourth Street, from 100 feet East of Boston Road 
to a point 300 feet east of Boston Road 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller 
City of New York, August 8, 1902 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT IN THE CITY RECORD of August 
1 to 14, 1902, of the confirmation by the 
Supreme Court and the entering in the Bureau 
for the Collection of Assessments and Arrears, of 
Assessments for OPENING AND ACQUIRING 





TITLE to the following-named streets and avenue | 


in the BOROUGH OF THE BRONX : 

23D AND 24TH WARDS, SECTION 9. EAST | 
171ST STREET OPENING from Sedgwick Av- 
enue to the United States bulkhead line of the 


Harlem River. Confirmed July 7, 1902; entered 
July 30, 1902 
23D AND 24TH WARDS. SECTIONS 9 AND 


11. CROMWELL AVENUE OPENING, from 
Inwood Avenue to Macomb: Dam Road or High- 
wood Avenue. Confirmed July 10, 1902; entered 
July 30, 1902 
4 AND 24TH WARDS, SECTION 11. EAST 
ST STREET OPENING, from Brook Avenue 
we rotona Park. Confirmed July 13, 1902; entered 
July 30, 1902 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller 
City of New York, July 30, 1902 


P.,”’ Foothills, Wash The Union Central of 
Cincinnati is a company of years and standing, re- 
porting a good business and issuing some very ex- 
cellent policies 
panies, however 

R. M. P Clinton, la I do not advise vou 
to take insurance in a new in untried company 
when you can get just as good propositions, tar 
safer, from companies of long-established 
tion and unquestioned security 

L.,’’ Macon, Ga The accident policy of the 
lravelers of Hartford is as good as the best rhe 
soundness of the company cannot be questioned 
For that reason I prefer it to the policy in the some- 
what untried concern which you speak of 


fe 
Ske Hermed. 
* 2 

Hints to Money-makers. 


Continued from page 235. 
’ Brooklyn, N. Y Of the three, 
one mentioned has the best standing 
L amar does a large business 
R.,”’ Somerville, Mass I would not advise 
investment with any of the parties you name. They 
have nothing to offer that will do you any good 
“SS.” Chicago: (1) I am obtaining information 
about the Palisades Park Co. (2) The price of the 
lots is rather high, but the managers of the property 
have a good reputation 
I New York: You have a good profit 
in your Toledo, St. Louis and Western preferred, 
und a good profit is always advisable to take. At 
the same time, those who are most deeply inter- 
ested in this stock promise higher prices for it 
If there is no general break, it might therefore be 
ac dv isable to hold 
‘B.,”’ Lebanon, Penn.: (1) I think well of the 
Iron Mountain Refunding 4s as an investment 
pretty nearly, but not quite, gilt-edged. (2) I 
have long understood, from those who ought to 
know, that Manhattan Railway stock was selling at 
a fairly reasonable price. A bad break, arising 
from strained monetary or other conditions, might 
carry it down lower, but it seems to be on demand 
at every recession 
,’ Chicago: The announcement by the 
American Ice Co.’s directors, that they themselves 
have taken the balance of three or four million of 
the new issue of bonds unsubscribed for, is the first 
official statement regarding the affairs of this con- 
cern that has been made of late. The officers have 
repeatedly said that the earnings this summer were 
large, better than last year’s, when dividends on 
both the preferred and common were paid 
‘Vy West Superior, Wis.: One dollar received 
You are on my preferred, list for three months. (1) 
I am inclined to agree with you, in view of infor- 
mation that has come to me from reliable sources 
in the West The development by settlement and 
industrial growth of some sections of the West has 
been such as to justify higher prices for such stocks 
as the Soo, Pere Marquette, Wisconsin Central, and 
similar properties, but over-trading and over- 
speculation, and the heavy demands on banks and 
trust companies everywhere, make conservative 
financiers fearful of a sudden and unexpected col- 
lapse before the expiration of a year 
m ” New Jersey: (1) The constant repe- 
tition of the report that the National Biscuit is 
to have decided opposition may mask a purpose 
to depress the shares for purposes of manipulation 
Biscuit common, however, represents water 
While the earnings of the company are large and 
the hope of an increase in dividends would 
strengthen the stock, I do not regard it as an in- 
vestment. Insiders only can advise as to whether 
it is a good speculation at prevailing figures. If 
your information comes from the inside, you 
could safely follow it. (2) Not while the money 
market conditions are so uncertain. (3) Amer- 
ican Chicle common and Union Pacific common 
sell higher than the preferred shares because the 
dividends of the latter are restricted, while on 
the former any amount earned can be paid. (4) 
The illness of Mr. Schwab may have some effect 
on United States Steel, but if anything should 
happen to Mr. Morgan a blow would be struck 
at this as well as all the other Morgan properties 
which he has exploited. It is the impression that an 
effort will be made to advance the steel shares 
It might be advisable to wait a little longer 
G. W., Milwaukee: The favorable advices you 
have regarding the National Enameling and Stamp- 
ing Co., if you can confirm them from the inside, 
would justify the purchase of the common shares 
The question is, can you get at the truth? Indus- 
| trial properties sometimes sell below their real 
value. American Chicle common, now 110, sold 
for a long time between 50 and 70, and I then ad- 
vised its purchase. I did this because I knew, on 
the best authority, how well it was doing. (2) I 
think well of Ontario and Western for a long pull, 
but the market looks as if it ought to react 
“S.S.,” New York: The balance sheet of Cen- 
tral Foundry for the past fiscal year showed a credit 
balance of about $57,000, which is a good ways off 
from paying dividends on $14,000,000 of capital 
stock ou must remember that there are shout 
$4,000,000 debenture bonds ahead of the stock and 
that the iron business, at almost any time, is liable 
to take a sudden change for the worse, as it did in 
the height of the last boom. Unless you have in- 


It is not one of the greatest com- 


reputa 


the second 


Alfred M 


| side information not disclosed by the annual re- 


point 





sympathy, 


concerned. 


immigrants, 


rooted out all the 
of the thieving and swindling. 
are justly deploring the character of many 
the immigrants coming here, on the 
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| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 1158, Scranton, Pa. | 





| Please explain how I can qualify for position marked X below. 


Mechanical Engineer 
| Machine Designer 


Foreman Machinist 
Foreman Toolmaker 


Foreman Blacksmit 
_|Fereman Molder 
_}Gas Engineer 
Refrigera’n Engineer 
Trae ~ a Engineer 
_jElectrical Engineer 


Electrician 








Mechanical Drafteman 


Foreman Patternm’ker|” 


Elec. Machine Designer 


Electric Lighting Supt. 
Electric Railway Supt, 








|_| Telephone Engineer 
_}] Wireman 
~| Dynamo Tender 


~] Municipal Enginee 
_| Bridge Engineer 
Railroad Engineer 
Surveyor 


~} Minin 


Metal 


Engineer 


Heating and Vent. Eng. 
Contractor and Builder 
Textile Mill Supt. 
Textile Designer 
Sign Painter 
Letterer 
Analy tical Chemi«t 
Sheet Metal Drafteman 
Ornamental Designer 
ator 
eeper 
Sten ographer 
Teacher 
ToSpeak French 
To Speak German 
Teo Speak Spanish 
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Name 





| Street and No. 


Take your eyes 
off the ground. 
Don’t wait for 
“something to 
turn up.” 

Be prepared for 
great opportu- 
nities, and suc- 
cess is half won. 








Pinas 


2 aes wh: 


sie 


We can train 
you for quick 
advancement 
in your chosen 
profession. 

Fill in and send 
us the coupon, 
and we will ex- 
plain our plan 
by return mail, 





, and more favorable than the latter, 
not advise the purchase from the investment stand- 
Distillers’ preferred offers a better 
speculation at present. 

New York, August 28, 1902. 


The new 


2 2 


of miscreants who prey 


material 


civilized community 


pe yssesses. 


upon 


like 


if not more so, 


to 


I would 


JASPER 


— After Immigrants. 


THEIR efforts to break up the gangs 
foreign 
sailors in the port of New York the Legal 
Aid Society of the metropolis will have the 
and should have the practical 
support, of the entire community. 
of the sailor is, at the best, set about with 
many peculiar perils and temptations; 
earnings are comparatively small and his 
opportunities for 
few, and it is shameful and outrageous that 
in a great 
York he should not have 
from the human vultures 
would despoil him even of the few good 
things he 

Equally detestable, 
creatures who, we are sorry 


The life 


advancement 


measures to stop these outrages so far as 
the officials of the immigration bureau are 
There is little or no doubt that 
one of the officials discharged at the Secre- 
tary’s order has accumulated large wealth 
as the result of petty frauds practiced upon 
and the pity is that the fellow 
should be allowed to get off free with his 
most ill of all ill-gotten gains. 

Abuses of this character have been going | 
on for years at the port of New York, 
we hope the department having jurisdiction 
over this business will not stop until it has 
rascals and made an end 


While we 





his 


New 
ample protection 
and hyenas who 


are 
say, 
may sometimes be found in official guise 
taking advantage of the ignorance and help- 
lessness of many newly arrived immigrants 
to swindle or rob them, and we are glad 
that Secretary Shaw and Immigration Com- 
missioner Williams have instituted vigorous 


and 


ground of their poverty and illiteracy, we 
surely shall not better the matter by allowing 
them to be cheated or robbed of the little 
they have when they set foot on our shores. 

It would seem that if there was any one 
place where, more than any other, an excel- 
lent opportunity offered itself to impress a 
lesson in good citizenship and respect for 
law and order upon a newly arrived immi- 
grant and prospective voter, it would be 
during the period when he is passing through 
the hands of our immigration officials. Too 
often, we fear, in the past, the impressions 
given have been quite the opposite of this. 
It is not at all surprising, when we think 
of it, that the large number of these aliens, 
who after their experiences in getting in the 
country have remained in New York to fall 
into the clutches of its Tammany rulers, 
with all their shameless and brutal exac- 
tions and tyrannies, should have, in time, 
taken up the same practices and gone to 
swell the ranks of bribe-givers and bribe- 
takers. The marvel is that so many of 
them, in such an atmosphere and with such 
examples before them, have turned out to 
be honest and reputable citizens. 

2 ~— 


American Bicycles Abroad. 


NGLAND and Germany, it appears, have 
thus far practically monopolized the bi- 
cycle trade in Paraguay, but there is no ap- 
parent reason why American dealers in this 
article should not capture a good share of 
this business for themselves. Our consul 
at Asuncion, Mr. Ruffin, says that bicycles 
are being introduced there in considerable 
numbers, owing to the fact that the streets 
in the city are being paved and some of 
the suburban thoroughfares placed in good 
order. This is a new market for bicycles, 
those which are of medium weight being 
particularly desired, and their cost should 
be from $16 to $18. The importation of 
bicyeles in Paraguay is free this year, but 
it is likely that next year a duty will be 
placed thereon. 
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The Dramatic Season Arrives. 
Continued from page 23. 


From the story a drama has been con 
structed, and the production in New York 
is to have ill the spl ndor and pomp ol 
the author’s descriptions Viola Allen and 
E. M. Holland will head the company, Mr 
Holland to Pope Leo, an im 


impersonate 


personation which is said to be one of the 
most unique and striking in the history of 


Miss Allen will, of course, be 
Edward J Morgan, of the 


’ company, will support her in 


the stage 
Roma, 
Christian 
the part of David Rossi 
The first performance 
Washington October 6th 
In the drametization of 


and 


the patriot lover 


will be given in 


popular books 


the coming season will present a slight 
variation. A play is to be constructed out 
of ‘Huckleberry Finn” by Mark Twain, 


and he and Lee Arthur have collaborated 
in making it ready for the It will 
be seen first in Hartford in November with 


stage 


Arthur Dunn as the head of the company 

John Drew will open the Empire Theatre 
in New York; Miss Annie Russell will be 
the first attraction at the new Lyceum in 
“Mice and Men”; W. H 
tinue to play * David Harum.” Miss Virginia 
Harned will be seen in “ Iris,”’ supported by 
Hilda Spong and Oscar Asche, at the Cri- 
terion; and following her at that theatre 
Miss Julia Marlowe will play a long engage- 


Crane will con- 


ment beginning with a new play, “ La Reine 
Fiamette.’’ William Gillette will again play 
“Sherlock Holmes” and will be in New 
York at the Knickerbocker for a month 
Mrs. Leslie Carter is to open at Belasco’s 
theatre on Forty-second Street, continuing 
“Du Barry Harrison Grey Fiske will 
open his Manhattan Theatre early in Sep- 
tember with a production of ‘ Captain 
Molly,” by Hazelton ; Miss 
Elizabeth Tyree, who plavs the leading 
star afterward in a new play, 
‘Gretna Elizabeth Furness. 
Mrs. Fiske will Manhattan 
later in a magnificent production of Herr 
Paul Heyse’s ‘‘ Mary of Magdala.”’ 

A new and splendid production which 


George CC, 


role, Is to 
Green,”’ by 
appear at the 


will open in Montreal and then fill engage- 
mentsin the United States, will be “ Salamm- 


LESLIE'S 


bo ” the 
in which Miss Blanche Walsh will appear. 
Miss Ethel 


seen in the new comedy, ‘ 


story of Carthaginian splendor, 


Barrymore will be 


rhe Flirt,” by 


In January 


Clyde Fitch, who, on account of illness, 
was unable to finish the work in time for 
its production at the beginning of this 
season Nat Goodwin and Maxine Elliott 
produce a new drama, “The Altar of 
brie ndship ” at the Broadway Theatre this | 
season. James K. Hackett will star in the | 
Crisis,” opening at Wallack’s. James | 
©’Neill will have a new _ performance 
Kyrle Bellew will tour the country in \ 


Gentleman of France,”’ in which he was so | 
Among 
things it is safe to predict 
“Sally in Our Alley” at the 
New York. It has rhythmic 


music, dancing, and comedy, and besides, 


Jo Herbert, Marie Cahill, and Dan McAvoy 


popular in New York last season 
he lighter 
success tor 


Broadway, 


are among those in its cast The Rogers | 
Brothers have a new comedy, “The | 
Rogers Brothers in Harvard,” and they 


will be at the Knickerbocker September 
Ist. Jerome Sykes and “The Billionaire” 
seen later. The elaborate produc- 
tions of 3en-Hur” and the “Sleeping 
Beauty and the Beast” will be on the road 

Mansfield and Sothern will be here soon, 
the latter to appear in “ Hamlet” and “ If | 
rhe plays will go on the 
Theatre 
Not that there is any con- 


will be 


| Were King.’ 
Garden 


road, and will be at the 
in December. 
nection or association, the public may be 
knowing that “ Tracy, the 
Outlaw,”’ will not be permitted to rest in his 


interested in 

grave in peace. On the contrary, he is to 
be resurrected and produced in mimic on 
It will be the “ Sensational Melo- 
drama, Tracy, the Outlaw, four great acts, 


the stage 


nine wonderful scenes!” 
So, after all, we shall not lack for enter- 
tainment. 


How to Get Rich in New York. 


LTHOUGH it was a novelist who said it, 
the following is worthy of the most 
astute financier: ‘The quickest way to 
grow rich in New York has long been by 
showing rich men new investments.” 
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Your money back 


if you are not satisfied 


DO YOU SUPPOSE that a company with a capital of $500,000.00, paid in full, and the 
proud reputation of 36 years of continuous success, would make such an offer and not carry 
it out to the letter? 

DO YOU SUPPOSE we would jeopardize our standing with the public and our chances 
of still greater success by failing to fulfil any promise we make ? 

DO YOU SUPPOSE we would make such an offer if we did not have the utmost confi- 
dence in the satisfying quality of our goods? 

WE KNOW we can please you and save you money, for HAYNER WHISKEY goes 
direct from our distillery to you, with all its original richness and flavor, carrying a UNITED 
STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER’'S GUARANTEE of PURITY and AGE and saving 
you the big profits of the dealers. That's why it’s best for medicinal purposes. That's why 
it’s preferred for other uses. That’s why we are regularly supplying over a quarter of a 


million satisfied customers. That’s why YOU should try it. 


Direct from our distillery to YOU 


Saves Dealers’ Profits! Prevents Adulteration! 


HAYNER WHISKEY 


PURE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE 


FULL $4.20 EXPRESS 
QUARTS PREPAID 


We will send you FOUR FULL QUARTS of HAYNER’S SEVEN-YEAR- 
OLD RYE for 83.20, and we will pay the express charges. When you receive 
the whiskey, try it and if you don’t find it all right and as good as you ever 
drank or can buy from any body else at any price, then send it back at our 
expense and your $3.20 will be returned to you by next mail. How could 
an offer be fairer? We take all the risk and stand all the expense, if 
the goods do not please you. Won't you let us send you a trial order? We 
ship in a plain sealed case; no marks to show what's inside. 


Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash. 
or Wyo., must be on the basis of 4 Quarts for $4.00 by Express 
Prepaid or 20 Quarts for $16.00 by Freight Prepaid, 


Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
24 DISTILLERY, TROY, O. ESTABLISHED 1866. 








The series comprises six of the latest 
and best examples of Stanlaws’ work, 
beautifully printed in colors. The size 
of each picture, handsomely mounted, is 
12x 19 inches. 


The Price of the Smartest Girl 
Series is $2.00 per Set 


* ¢ 


The Stanlaws Girl 


is a girl by herself—an artistic creation. 
She defies analysis and beggars descrip- 
tion as much as does the perfume of the 
She is just what she is—the Stan- 
laws Girl, whose beauty changes and be- 
comes more pronounced in every light 
that ripples in her diaphanous draperies. 





rose. 


Stanlaws’ 


Smartest Girl 








Drawings 





At New Series of Water: 
color Proofs of Drawings 


of the Fascinating Stan- 


laws Girl. 


oOo #2 
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Copyrighted, 1901, by Judge Company 








of twelve 
sketches of 





Heads of 
Beautiful 
Women 
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J. MONTGOMERY ws 
FLAGG 
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5 MOComny Flap 


. 


There has not only been a great demand for Mr. Flagg’s series of (eight) Heads in 
the original form (viz., large size, 15 in x 19 in.), announced on page 1, but also sug- 
gestions and requests have been made for the pictures in other sizes. The publishers 
have therefore added four more subjec.s to the original series and have issued the 
complete series of twelve as miniatures. These miniatures are beautifully water 
colored by hand, and can be had in groups of two, three and four subjects, as well 
as in single subjects. 

Copyrighted, 1902, by Judge Company 


Address All Remittances to Judge Co., 11O Fifth Avenue, New York 


































Bd. Pinani’s Importatic B Ofice 
46 E. 14th St , New York 
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Cured Before You Pay. 
ASTHMA & ag! es: cot or LANE : 
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D. J. LANE, Bea L. W., St. Marys, Kansas. 
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HAYNE RW HISKEY 


; UNITE D STATES REGISTERED DIS 
TILLER’S GUARANTEE of PURITY and AGE. 


Free Trade at Last. 
|! IS too much fo expect of course, that 
Secretary Shaw’s decision to admit cats 
of high pedigree to this country free of duty 
will either deeply interest or bring rare and 
unmixed joy to any large number of Amer 


ican people, since most.of them have cats 
enough and to spare without importing any ; 
but the decision will doubtless add to the 
popularity of the gentleman from Iowa in 


the upper circles of feminine society where 
long-haired Angoras and stumpy Abyssin 
ians from over sea are always more or 
less in favor On the face of the decision 
it looks like a most undemocratic and dan 
gerous discrimination in favor of foreign 
aristocracy, to use no harsher terms, but 
if the Messrs. Tillman, Bailey, the Ne- 
braska free-silver howler, and other guard- 
ians of our sacred liberties are willing to 
let the matter pass, we will try to repress 
our own feelings on this point. 








Primary, Secondary, or Tertiary Blood Poison 


Permanently Cured. You can be treated at ho y under 
same guaranty. If you have taken mercury, iodide potash, 


and still have aches and pains, Mucus Pat« ‘he 8 in Mi path 
Sore Throat, Pimples, Copper-Colored Spots, ke oO 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebr« vere talline out, wise 

74 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill., for pre of cures 
( apital, $500,000 We solicit’ the ‘most Sheth 4 CASES. 


We have cured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days. 100-page 
Book Free 
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Special Prizes for Amateur Photog- 
I 


raphers. 


IS Teghoy og “Drink Beer” 




















We 
| oe When you get run down, your doctor 
for that one says “drink beer.” Or he prescribes a malt 
eae ' tonic concentrated beer. 
\ tl i , » " 
Weakness calls for food, and barley-malt 
re Poy ony ee is a food half digested. The digestion of 
M pt ° ° ° . ° 
sion  Hoceve 2 ae other foods is aided by a little alcohol, and 
} ent N \ I except the name and | ‘ 
iress of the sender should appear on the back of beer has 3% per cent. 
: “mou Weakness requires a tonic — that’s hops. 
et car 
Photog s entered are not always used They 
ire subject to retu f they are ultimately found ata ss ‘ 
Lan Peclwsnss @ ataue sien pueden ar es And it’s good for well people, too, if 
ie n the prize. you get a Juve beer. That's essential. 
Les s W vhetl or not 
ae reek om, Even a touch of impurity makes beer 
Magazine,” or other pub unhealthful, because beer is saccharine. 
‘ . ws Impurities multiply in it. 
Chaotic Warfare in South America. And a “green beer’’— insufficiently aged 
1 yeewer a ee ee —causes biliousness. But a pure beer— 
most ¢ ert so ould be able toTtouo 
the sinuosities of South American polities, well aged —is the beverage of health. 


ind especially the rights and wrongs, 





the causes and results of the ins irrections, 
revolutions. and other blood-letting affairs 


that pepper the history of these peppery Schlitz beer costs twice what common beer costs in the brew- 


republies, with any degree of success, and ing. One-half pays for the product; the other half for its purity. 


he vould be likely to become dizzy with 


. One-half is spent ir an- 
the effort We made a brave attempt | > oe at 1 clean 


liness, in filtering even the 
air that touches it, in filtering 
the beer, in sterilizing every 
bottle. And it pays the cost 
of aging the beer for months 
before we deliver it. 


to keep tally of them during the present | 
vear, but between the revolution in Colom- 
bia, a thre atened s« rimmage between Chili 
and Peru, an uprising In Ecuador, the 
possibilities of a fight in Paraguay, and a 
tew other minor affairs of the kind, we have | 


lost our reckoning already, and have con- seb: pi me”), If you ask for Schlitz you get 
cluded to let the squabbling proceed with- | os purity and age, yet pay no 
out any advice from us. ‘There are certain \ more than beer costs 
districts in South America where earth- e without them. 

quakes, known locally as tremladores, are 

felt almost every day The same might be Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 

said of South American wars As earth- 


quakes are said to have a peculiar effect | 
upon the nerves, perhaps there is a relation | 





here of cause and effect. 








SMORT SEA FTFRIPS 


VIA THE POPULAR 


OLD DOMINION LINE 


SAILING EVERY WEEK-DAY IN EACH DIRECTION BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND OLD POINT COMFORT, VIRGINIA BEACH 
NORFOLK, RICHMOND, VA., AND WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
OLD DOMINION STEAMSHIP CO 81-85 BEACH ST, NEW YORK 


H. B. Watner, T.M J.J. BROowN. G.P A 
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THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


ENORMOUS GAINS IN AMOUNT 
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| The Whiskey 
| ‘That Made 
| The High Ball 





Famous 






Hunter 
Baltimore 


Rye 


Fine, 
Rich 


Flavor 


BALTIMORERYE 
BOTTLED BY 

WM LANAHAN @ SON 
BALTIMORE 


first-class 


LANAHAN & 


Sold ill 


WM. 


atés and by jobbers 
SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Pears 


Pears’ soap is dried a 
whole year. That’s why it 
lasts so. It wears as thin 


as a wafer. 


Sold all over the world. 





















Kitchen Utensils) ,,, XO, POSON 


Has Ever Been Found in 
TRADE MAR the Enamel of 


Agate Nickel-Steel 
are 
The BLUE LABEL 


Protected by Decision of 
United States Court, 
pasted on every piece, 
PROVES IT 
If substitutes are offered, 
write us. New Booklet Free, 
iu Agate Nickel-Steel Ware is 
sold by the leading Depart- 
“iment and Housefurnishing 
Stores. 
Lalance & Grosjean we, Co 
New York Boston Chicago 

















THREE MONTHS FREE 


Up-to-date mining paper (fully illustrated) containing 
all the latest news from famous gold camps, including 


THUNDER MOUNTAIN 


S. MINING JOURNAL 
a NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 


BESTFOR THE 
BOWELS 


If you haven't a regular, healthy movement of the 
bowels every day. you're sick, or will be. Keep your 
bowels open, and be well Force, in the shape of 
violent physic or pill poison,is dangerous. The 
smoothest, easiest, most perfect way of keeping the 
bowels clear and clean is to take 











CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE MARK R@SG6ISTERED 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent. Taste Good, Do 


Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, 10c, 25¢, 0c Write 
for free sample, and booklet on health. Address 

Sterling Remedy Company, Chieago, Montreal, New York. S22a 


KEEP YOUR BLOOD CLEAN 








| 





LESLIE’S 


Curiosities of Pronunciation. 
| ORD BEACONSFIELD ’S father 


wrote 


a book called “Curiosities of Litera 
ture,”’ and it has inspired a lover of the 
quaint and queer with the idea of writing 
1 history of the pronunciation of proper 
names, or why a name is olten pronounced 
contrary to all rules of orthoepy He 
will not make an exhaustive study in ety 
mology, but will endeavor to trace the rea 


sons for the arbitrary pronunciation of cer 


For instance 
South the 


tain names 
of the 


In some sections 


surname ‘Taliaferro is 
pronounced ‘oliver, and several families 
reside in New York State who spell their 
name, which is of French origin seau 
champ, and call it Beechum The well 


known Irish name ©’Meagher is pronounced 
O’Marr and the English Cholmondeley is 
curtailed to two syllables in Chumley. But 
these are easy to explain compared to that 
of a family who resided in Virginia Spe lled 
their Enroughty 
that defies phonetics pronounced it Darby 

The history of this departurte 
from all rules in pronunciation is interest- 


name and, by n process 


strange 


ing. During the war in England between 
the Roundheads and Cavaliers the En 
roughty family zealously espoused the 
cause of the ill-fated Charles I., save one 
member, and he boldly went abdut the 
country addressing meetings in behalf of 
Oliver Cromwell’s side. His action caused 
intense bitterness, and in derision the En 
roughtys nicknamed him a “ Darby,”’ which 
means a kind of itinerant pre acher After 
the death of Cromwell the Enroughty who 
supported him emigrated to Virginia and 


\' order to show how proud he was ol the 
art he had taken in defeating Charles I., 
o continued to call himself by the 
brious term Darby, retaining the 
spelling of his surname 

In Louisiana the 


oppro- 
original 


author said he expected 
to find many names with curious pronun 
ciations \ majority of these names, how 
French 
original 


have been Anglicized from the 
Indian, but, retain the 
pronunciation so difficult for 
acquire, even after he has heard them rolled 
glibly* the tongue. Attakapas in 
southern Louisiana is called Attuckapaw; 
Tensas is easily changed the 
town Natchitoches is locally abbreviated to 
Nackitush, and the Ouachita River 
christened Washitaw. In New York, Hous- 
ton invariably pronounced 
and in Texas, where Sam Houston lived and 
helped to make history, it always Hew- 
To who do not understand 
Spanish many names of towns and things 
in New Mexico and California seem mispro- 
nounced in reading. The Gila reptile be- 
comes Hela when spoken of by the natives; 
Geronimo less guttural in Heronimo, 

the Mojave desert not less caloric by 
three -syllabled Mohava. The 
of this study, which the author pro- 
poses to incorporate in his book, is the fact 
that some 


ever, 
and some 


a stranger to 
from 


to Tensaw; 


is 


is House-ton, 
is 


ston those 


and 

its 
humorous 
side 
names are pronounced one 
in the rural districts and quite different by 
a branch of the same family living in the 
city. A family has the name, say, of Mittel, 
and call it Mittle, but the 
young son who goes to the city 
and wealthy certainly a 
more euphonious sound to it he 
changes it to Mittell. It is the opinion of 
this delver into the curious that, in time, 
phonetics will prevail and names will be 
spelled as they are pronounced. 


in the country, 
aspiring 
becomes gives 


when 


An Ancient Joke. 


NEW, if not a refreshing variation on 
the mother-in-law joke which we have 
been hearing since the days of Rameses ap- 
pears in the statement that an Oxford pro- 
while in 


_ 


engaged ethnological 


essor re- 
searches in Australia dis¢overed that a 
mother-in-law was not allowed to come 
within a mile of the “ mia-mia” (hut’ of her 
married daughter. If she did so, the hus- 
band was authorized by the tribal law to 
use his club. Now that this mossy and 


venerable specimen of alleged humor has 
broken into the — of 
may it not be allowed to remain 
along with other fossils? 


ethnological 
science 
there 


and it was enlivened with 
Imperial Extra Dry Champagne 


I’ve had a lovely supper, 
a bottle of Cook's 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Winsiow’s Soorn- 
iNG Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhoea. 


Amonc the very best pianos manufactured in this 
country is the Sohmer evened ee remarkable sweet- 
ness and purity of tone, these pianos are classed by 
professionals as being fully equal (and in some respects 
superior) to any made in the world. They are so per- 
fectly and peculiarly constructed as to guarantee their 
reliability in any climate. 


way | 
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ans 
“The groves were God’s first temples.” 
on 


SEPTEMBER 
IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS 











No finer place in Septemper can 
be found than the Adirondacks. 
The air is cool and bracing, the 
fishing fine, the scenery beautiful, 
and they can be reached in a 
night from Boston, New York or 
Falls. All 


Adirondacks are reached by the 


Niagara parts of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy of Ne of the ‘‘ Four-Track Series,”’ “ Phe Adirondacks and 
How to Rea rhem,” wi e sent tree receipt ag tamp, by 
George H. Daniels, General 9 nger Ages nt, New York (¢ ral R - 
Grand Central Station, New Yor 
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EQUITABLE 


3 TIN 
or Mey, 





J.W.ALEXANDER 


PRESIDENT VICE PRESIDENT 


SONI APTS OBS 
aperae life'is po if you’ 


assu in the Equitable on 


= be. Devi ed for. If you Bree ‘you. will? 


ap 9 the harvest yourself: Sf 
e\\ ere is the harvest be 
ing reaped this year by the. 
holder of ‘Endowment No: 
251 427 for $10,000 taken 
Out in 1882. | K\\ 
‘Cash, | | $14,885. 30" 
AR gio $a return ‘of all premi ums 
and $5,137. 30in'addition. 


J 6: an have an annuity for life 
084.00 WW 


iif) 


vyandc 


TARBELL,2 


»f energ haracte 


GAGE E 










Send this coupon for particulars of such a policy issued at your age. 
THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 120 Broadway, New York, Dept. No. 2 


Please send ormati regar in | owment { 


SS MPNOD Obs occ cescescceees 
Name 


BBIGs dans v0 cenesnes <cccec-ccccdece 
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THE REVIVAL OF CROQUET 
Miss EASON iperfluih r)—**] wish you would’n swat 
| t Mistah Laws Hit done went raight froo mah kinks.’ 
Mr. (¢ (a ? bolite) Low 1 ‘ offah yo’ a ha’r-pin, 
Mi Ease 


Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO 
Baltimore, Md. 


THE « SOHMER”? HEADS THE | FO 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS 


SOHMER 
PIANOS | 


Sohmer Building, 
in Greater New | 
5th Ave., cor 22d St. York. 


GOOD INCOMES MADE 


By selling our celebrated 
goods. 25 and 30 per cent. | 
commission off | 
BEST and MOST Cc. | 
ECONOMICAL 33 
1-lb. trade-mark red bs ags 
Good Coffees 12c. and 15c i$ 





“MADE AT 75 CGARS 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars. 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 

















HONEST FLAVOR 


and perfect purity are 
found in 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
CHAMPAGNE $ 


The New York sag 






Good Teas 30c. and 35c 
The Great American Tea Co., 
31- wee yg New York. 
_P. -O. Box 0. Box 289 











Illinois Central R.R. 3 ; 


mercial Journal says: 
“There is one merit in 
American champagne 
which should find it ot 


EFFICIENTLY 

SERVES  ¢ 
A VAST 

TERRITORY $ 






pecial favor as compared 
with the French. It 
makes and carries its 
own honest favor, where- 
asthe French ey 
has NO flavor until it is 
added through the me- 
dium of other liqueurs at 
the end of the fermenting 


by through service to and 
from the following cities: 





CHICAGO, ILL. CINCINNATI, OHIO. agg Hy a 
OMAHA, NEB. NEW nye ig made,, the American e$ 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. MEMPHIS, . 7 
ST. PAUL, MINN. | HOT SPRINGS, ARK. BAe <a | 
KANSAS CITY,MO. | LOUISVILLE, KY. | Western,”” the 
PEORIA, ILL. NASHVILLE, TENN. } gold medal winner 
EVANSVILLE, IND. | ATLANTA, GA. at the Paris Expo- 
ST. LOUIS, MO. JACKSONVILLE, FLA, | sition. $ 





PLEASANT VAL- 
LEY WINE CO., 


Sole Makers, Rheims, N.Y. 


Sold by all Respectable 
Wine Dealers. 


Through excursion sleeping-car service between 
Chicago and between Cincinnati 


AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


EAST, SOUTH, WEST, NORTH. 


Fast and Handsomely ‘aed Mantoned Steam-Heated 
Trains—Dining Cars—Buffet-Library Cars— 
Sleeping Gase- -Free Reclining Chair Cars. 

—— | 
Particulars of agents of the Illinois Central and 
connecting lines. 





(oneee DOO 8288 BO08 
a WwW LINEN co. TROY, NY: 
POLARS FFs 


nm THE BEST 
BUY THEM. 








A. i. HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent, CHICAGO. ke. 








LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


A barrel of 


is pretty funny, but not more 
so than our clever puzzle 


‘*‘The 
Changing Faces’’ 


What People Say About It: 


*The most mysterious thing I ever saw, and very 
PS eh at it should be distributed by the makers 
of the best shaving s ap in the world 

* The greatest puzzle of the century.” 

“A wonderful piece of ingenuity - 

“Every one is coves -d, and no one is able to 
see how the change is made. 

**I puzzled over it nearly anete yrenoon, before 
I tumbled to the trick. It’s the slic kest thing I 
ever saw 

This puzzle 
for 2c. stamp to cover cost of mailing. 


iddress Department D. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
GLASTONBURY, CONN: 











Abou one tenth of the people 
drink Cocoa and enjoy 
good health. 

The other nine tenths drink 
Coffee or Tea and wonder 
what ails them. 

Join the healthy tenth by 
drinking Cocoa. 

Why not get the Best - 


| 





Costs no more than others and 
your grocer sells it. 


Don't let your children acquire the 
coffee habit. 

















Physicians 
Prescribe It 


for their most delicate patients. 
d and pnre. 





If local dealers cannot supply it, address the 
distillers, 


BERNHEIM BROS., Louisville, Ky. 








"GOUT & EEE 








1902 


Septem ber $, 1902 


Belt Watches 


One ot 
the sty les 
















we make 


tor 


Ladies’ 
Chatelaines 


my 
Sterling silver 
throughout and 


every detail periect 


Fin 


Send for our 
BELT BOOKLET 
We show NINE styles 


t these watches 


New 


NEW YORK CITY 
37-39 Maiden Lane 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
131 Wabash Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Spreckels Building 





enzT THe ‘Sn Mor 


onl 











THE Vint COMPANY, Soar aene CHICAGO 


Mention Lesuir’s WEEKLY. 








HE MAIN POINT is this:—If 
you pay more than $2.50 for 
a good Goodyear Welt Shoe, 
YOU PAY TOO MUCH! Ask 
your retailer for Shoes bearing 
this trade-mark. If he cannot 
supply you, or if he offers you 
substitutes which he says are 
**just as good,’’ Kindly drop us 
a postal and let us give you fur- 
ther information. 





The JAMES MEANS SHOE for men has been known 
and approved by the public for 24 years. It is the first shoe 
ever put upon the market at a retail price fixed by the 


manufacturer. It is the only widely auowe Gooc 
Welt shoe for men which has ever been retatle 
2.50. It is made in medium weight Lace Bals., Box 
Jalf, and Vici Kid, on Metropolitan Last; also Vici Kid 
Bais. on Civitas Last; also Vici Kid Oxfords on Metropol 
itan Last. On all these styles the sizes run from 5 to 11; 
widths, 3, 4,5, and 6. Half sizes on all widths. 


DEPT. P.—JAMES MEANS COMPANY, BROCKTON, MASS. 


yo 





THIS IS THE BEST TIME IN THE YEAR 
to enjoy a vacation. Before completing your vacation 
arrangements, get full information as to rates, tram 
service, etc., viathe NICKEL-PLATE ROAD. Special 
low-rate excursion tickets now being Sold to points all 
through the West. Three splendid fast through trains 
each way daily between ‘Butta lo and Chicago, without 
change, carrying through equipment from New York 
City in connection with the D., L. & W. and W. S. 
roads. Service the best, rates the lowest. See nearest 
agent, or A. W. Ecclestone, D. P. Agent, 385 Broadway, 
ew York City. 




















































